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f the leading men and corpora- 

Oi, tions, throughout the country, 
ip §6could be made to feel 
rat «that by setting before the public 
By) the chefs-d’euvre of painting and 
soulpture, and aiding in the conservation of 
fme monuments of architecture, they would be 
doing more to advance the manufactures of their 
several departments than they could hope to 
gehieve by the most tempting premiums they 
might offer to their artizans, we should see a 
rapid movement towards the establishment of 
Museums and Picture Galleries in the provinces. 











We have been slow to stir in the artistic 


education of the people, and are paying pretty 
dearly as a nation for the short-sighted neglect : 


det us hope, however, that we are now interesting 
ourselves in earnest to remedy the evil as 
speedily as may be. The movement is certainly 
wore general at this time than it has ever been, 
and appears to be carried on with sounder views. 
The noise of it seems even to have startled 
our neighbours, the French, and is being 
used as an argument there to induce steps to 
make the schools of design and public collec- 
tions more available for the improvement of 
their manufactures. England knows well, says 
one of their inspectors of provincial museums, 
that she is in the greatest danger she has yet 
risked of losing, by the high perfection of French 
industry, the credit and market of the world. 
And although quite satisfied that it is far easier 
for France to improve to the utmost her ma- 
chinery (in which England now excels), than for 
England to make up her present deficiencies in 
art and taste, the writer says, but do not go to 
‘sleep in tranquil disdain for the weakness of 
England in matters of art. “We have to do 
with the most. ambitious, the most laborious, 
and the most obstinate of our rivals. If they 
hope to take from us the genius of industrial 
art, by the foundation of museums and schools, 
let us, if possible, take from them the genius of 
perseverance, and found better museums and 
better schools.”* Long may this be the only 
‘strife between France and England,—a battle 
wherein both will be gainers. 

The Act for enabling town councils to esta- 
blish public Libraries and Museums, defective 
‘a8 it is in some res will facilitate greatly 
what is desired, and should be taken advantage 
of by all provincial authorities. To set this 
forth and afford suggestions for the establish- 
ment, arrangement, andarchitectural construction 
4f picture galleries, museums, and libraries, a 
book has just now been published, and may be 
wefully consulted.t It is exceedingly well 
timed, and contains much useful information on 
the subject. We will allow Messrs. Papworth 
to state their own views by quoting their 
preface :-— 

“ Museums, libraries, and _picture-galleries 
stand separately eg the title-page of this 
essay, and the occurrence is not accidental. 
Although the reader may remember that a 
museum is defined as ‘a collection of lite 

1 scientific. curiosities, and of the works of 
artists and learned men,’ he is requested to 
consider that in these days each branch of the 

museums has grown so extensive (if to be 
really useful) that only a metropolis can afford 
to gather portions of a nation’s stores under one 

; and that at last it is discovered that even 


ee 


* “Discours In au Congrés des Sociétés Savantes,” at Paris, 2st 
January last : by M. Chenneviares. 
+“ Museums, Libraries, and Picture Galleries, Public and 
Private; their Establishment, Formation, Arrangement, and 
- Conrirestion s to which is appended the Public 
labvaries ct, 1850, and Remarks on its Adoption by Mechanics’ 





Institutions.” By John W. Papworth and 
Wyatt Papworth. London: Chapman and Hall, 1853. 





~ — cage is no longer universally 
ought capable of displaying ev uisition ; 
indeed, prepeela are weekly mai for the 
ration of the various divisions of the Museum, 
and their transportation to other localities. We 
do not attempt to pronounce upon such a se 


ration in that instance, nor to publish 
academical desi for buildings; but 
seeing the spread of the ishment of minor 
museums, either dedicated to a particular object | best 
Yior so restricted in their opportunities of 
acquisition as to be either incapable of extension 


(as many already are by testamentary disposi- 
tion), or of growing with even moderate quick- 
ness to a state of repletion, we thought it a 
, perhaps a profitable duty, to lay before the 
ic some account of the matters chiefl 
for consideration, in so far as re 
the establishment, formation, security, accom- 
modation, and conduct of such institutions; in 
the hope that the money which might otherwise 
be wanting for desirable purchases may not be 
extravagantly expended beyond recall, that the 
buildings erected may be adequate to the suit- 
able display of their contents, and that the 
collections themselves may be not only com- 
pletely preserved, but arranged in a manner 
sufficient for use and enjoyment.” 


du’ 
pub 
nece 


In opening their remarks on the architec- 
tural arrangement of galleries, the authors give 
the following opinion as to the cost of such 
buildings :— 

“ When a town isto be enriched with a collec- 
tion of pictures, the general feeling of the public 
must decide whether the edifice raised to receive 
the gallery is to cost more, and how much more, 
than the price of the floors, walls, and roofs. 
No very great error can be committed in taking, 
as a general notion of expense, that eyery lineal 
foot of wall space for pictures, planned in an 
economical manner, and not like some museums, 
may be multiplied by 7/.: this will give a sum 
that will provide, in a substantial but plain 
manner, a building with the necessary appur- 
tenances above enumerated, for a private client. 
The additions necessary for a public establish- 
ment ought to raise the limit of expenditure to 
10/.: this falls considerably short of the expense, 
for instance, of the National Gallery, possessing 
670 feet linear of wall surface for pictures ; that 
is to say, our limit of expense would be 6,700/. 
The difference between this sum doubled (on 
account of the rooms of the Royal Academy), 
and the actual cost, may be supposed to repre- 
sent the amount expended on account of the site, 
for decorating the elevations, entrance saloon, 
&c.; to which must be added, that the size of 
the rooms also involved modes of construction 
much more expensive than we recommend.” 


On what data they arrive at the price named 
we do not know. The utmost it conveys, how- 
ever, is this, if correct, that a gallery may be 
built for 10/. per foot lineal of wall surface for 
pictures. 

The opinions of several artists on the best 
mode of lightiag picture-galleries is stated, 
and amongst the illustrations (ten plates) are 
plans, &c. of St. Geneviéve, Paris; Museum of 
Natural History, Paris; the Pinacotheka, 
Munich; and some designs by the authors. 

Those who would hereafter build public picture- 
galleries to answer their purpose efficiently, must 
first ask themselves, in each case, of what kind is 
the collection to be? Is it simply to be an 
aggregation of pictures, or an institution where 
the history and progress of art may be efficiently 


rary | studied ? 


Mr. Dyce, in his pamphlet on the National 
Gallery, just now published,* wherein he con- 
demns unreservedly, and, in strong terms, the 
system heretofore pursued there, puts this ques- 
tion very pungently, and supposes there can be 
few now who think that the purpose of the 
National Gallery will be served by what, in 
popular phrase, is termed ‘“‘a selection of the 
best works of the best masters.” He asks those 


* “The National Gallery: its Formation and Management 


considered in a Letter addressed, by permission, to H. R. H. the 
Prince Albert, K.G. &. &¢. &¢.” by William Dyce, R.A. Chapman 


and Hall 
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who think so, if there be any, to apply their 
opinion to the case of any section of a national 


Sepa- | library to convince themselves how untenable it 


is. “Suppose, says he, that— 
“The formation of a collection of 


lish 
PEL ing 


tic poetry were in question, what should 
we think or say of the Trustees of the British 
Museum if they were to decide who were the 

English , what were their best 
works, and to exclude from the library all but 


heritage Sor pecinaene ight 
happen to think desi ? Wollekene 


be tolerated for a single moment ? 
Would it be endured. that. tee coy beds 
of men, however eminen' id the 


— to withhold from the public any attain- 
able materials for literary knowledge and criti- 
cism ; that, in fact, they a it in their 

wer, actually or virtually, ronounce & 
Lat on the comparative hee of authors, 
the accuracy of whieh could only be tested by 
the very comparison which the judgment has 
the effect of preventing. Yet there is no differ- 
ence between such a p' ing and the restric- 
tion of the national collection of pictures to 
such works as might happen to be considered 
the best.” 

He maintains, with justice, that the collection 
can aim at no lower object than to exhibit the 
whole development of the art of painting. The 
examples of which it consists must, therefore, 
range over its whole history, and be arranged in 
schools with that end in view. 

The inadequacy of the present Board of 
Management, with a keeper not a responsible 
officer, “ but a mere servant, acting under the 
orders of the Board,” is such, in his opinion, 
that there is no remedy for it short of its entire 
abolition. What he proposes is, that the ma- 
nagement should be vested, as it now is, in the 
Treasury, but that “some officer should be 
appointed to take charge of all business relating 
to the National Gallery, to be responsible for 
the immediate management, and to whom the 
public should look for the success or failure of 
the undertaking.” This officer, amongst other 
powers, is to have the nomination of a certain 
number of qualified persons to give advice’ on 
questions submitted to them. If it be true, as 
stated, that the author of this pamphlet is to 
be the new Keeper, we must. suppose that the 
present system of management will be aban- 
doned, as he could scarcely take office otherwise 
in the face of his published opinions as to its 
inefficiency. 

If the collection is to exhibit the regular 
development of art in various countries, the 
architectural arrangements of the gallery must 
of course be made to serve that end; and this, 
therefore, becomes a question of pressing im- 
portance, a new building being contemplated. 

One other question arises, and that is, whether 
the National Gallery ought to be confined ex- 
clusively to pictures, or be a part, only, of a 
museum devoted to all departments of the Arts 
of Design. Theoretically there can be little 
doubt that the National Gallery should exhibit 
the development of a// the arts of design. 

Practically there may be some objections 
against bringing all our works of art under one 
roof, but unquestionably each separate establish- 
ment should be viewed and treated only as part 
of a whole. ‘ei 


“ For myself,” says Mr. Dyce, “I do not 
hesitate to express my hearty conviction that no 
can be worthy of this and of this 
nation, which does not accomplish that, mutatis 
mutandis, for architecture sculpture which, 
I have contended, and, I hope, proved, it t 
to do for painting. In truth, there is not a 
single reason for the formation of a national 
oalicty of pictures which may not be urged with 
equal cogency for the formation of a national 
of sculpture, architecture, and their 

subsidiary arts of decoration; and when we con- 
sider the intimate relations subsisting between 
all the arts, and how important it is, both for 
popular information and for the purposes of 
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as the sections of one establishment, 
such.a local distribution of. them as shall offer 


the test eral advantages, while, to prac- 
tical students’ of art, it Pdeaibas the eanatieat 
inconvenience and loss of time.” 

For architecture he asks what we long advo- 


lection’ of drawings, models, casts, and frag- 
ments, adequate to the great purpose of ex- 
hibiting the development of architecture, both 
as a science and a fine art, in all the various 
stages of its history. 

This point seems to have been taken up 
warmly by the directors of the Sydenham 
building. 

Vigorous steps, it appears, are being taken 
throughout the country to obtain casts of 
medieval architectural works for their exhi- 
bition. From Tewkesbury we hear that Mr. 
Thomas. Collins, of that town, has received 
instructions to take castings of the tomb of 
Abbot Wakeman (commonly called the starved 
monk), in the Abbey Church. The tomb is in a 
chapel dedicated to St. Edmund the Martyr, 


which was erected by the abbot himself, doubt-, 


less with the intention of having his body buried 
beneath. The company have purchased, we are 
told, nearly the whole of the collection of casts of 
medieval architecture forming the museum of 
Mr. W. Day Keyworth, of Hull, amongst which 
are some choice examples from York and Lin- 
coln Cathedrals, St. Mary’s, and the Minster, 
Beverley, and other places, taken under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr, Keyworth, 
during the last ten years. We understand 
that he. has instructions to prepare a cast 
of the whole of the celebrated Percy shrine 
in Beverley, for the same destination, In 
Wiltshire, too, Mr. Armstrong Howitt, late 
supérintendant of works at the Wilts County 
Lunatic Asylum, has received a commission 
from the company to visit the various public 
buildings of that and the adjoining counties, 
with the same object in view. 

A new museum has been opened in the Louvre, 
at Paris, called the “Museum of Sovereigns,” 
which was originated exactly a year ago by a 
dearee of the then Prince President, who wished, 
he said, to bring together, as in a sort of sanctuary, 
ail that would recall great historical associations. 
Five saloons are devoted to it, and are called, 
the Salle de Louis XIII. the Salle dé Henri IV. 
the Salle de Henri IT. the Salle des Bourbons, 
and the Salle de l’Empereur. The gilt armour 
of Franoois IL. the armour of Louis XIII. the 
aloove in which was placed the body of Henry IV. 

“after his assassination by Ravaillac ; the colossal 
armour of Francois premier, Dagobert’s iron 
throne, the helmet of Charles [X. and numerous 
relies of Napoleon, are amongst the most prized 
of its contents. Our informant speaks well of 
the arrangement and decoration of the rooms. 

Returning to our earlier remarks, we urge 
provincial authorities to take into immediate 
consideration the importance of establishing 
public Museums, Libraries, and Picture Gal- 
leries in their several towns. 

—— a een oe 





Larner Iron Castines——The double condensers 
and air pumps of a leviathan screw steam-ship have 
been out de dike plies’ sh Gleigow by Menes. Banaie 
and Co. of the ian foundry. The height of 
the casting is twelve feet, the length twenty-two feet, 
and the breadth eight feet. The weight of 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


embraced a consideration of the ion of 
loan soot of N sontharen stor ith 
and purposes of No ’ r wi 
naar remarks on perspective and optics as 
affecting architectural design; and lastly, on 
ornament and aptete y2 fam. oa in seulptare 
and painting, as archi accessories. 

In the architecture of Northern , the} 
lecturer observed — = < ee 
greater importance ti indows. Pope 
— the tare for “ Venetian windows ”’ in 

i ; but li a in our Own coun- 
try, wh all in all. Tentiens had a-proverb 
that “where the sun’s rays do not come the 
doctor is sure to come ;” and inly no build- 
ing could be healthy or wholesome without an 
abundant admission of light. The unprece-| 
dented novelties and improvements lately intro- 
duced in the manufacture and application of ; 
glace preatly facilitated its employment; and it 
8 be especially remembered that four times 
the amount of light was obtained by a skylight 
as by a perpendicular window. In the private 
banking office at the Bank -of ind an 
abundant supply of light had been obtamed by a 
skylight with very little expense; and it was 
quite practicable, in a similar manner, to suc- 
: C@SS imitate the classical atrivm in modern 

buildings ; the sashes for the glass being made 
to resemble the cords sustaining the canvas 
which protected the atrium from the glare of 
the sun. Churches might also be made to 
resemble the ancient hypxthral temples, and 
the desire of Alberti to shut out all sublunary 
objects from the sacred edifice might so be 


reaMtaay fn buildings had b iit b t 

e een spo a too 
close Aaherende to Teatina models, capil by 
the use of small windows. Those of Vignola 
‘were frequently no more than 3 feet 6 inches 
wide by 7 feet high, being quite large enough 
for the climate of Italy ; but the French archi- 
tects had wisely employed much a pe openings ; 
and in the inner facade of the Louvre a very 
magnificent effect was peers by the win- 
dows, which were more than 7 feet in width by 
12 and 14 feet in height. Many old castles and 
chateaux in France might be referred to as ex- 
hibiting a profusion of windows of large size, 
introduced with admirable skill and effect, Now 
that the tax upon light was removed in this 
country, it was greatly to be hoped that the 
advant. of large windows would no longer 
be overlooked. Professor Cockerell exhibited a 
design for the alteration of the present National 


ery, particularly illustrating the improve- 
ment which might be made in the facade by the 
use of large and bold windows. The wo 


s of 
several Dutch architects showed their ability in 
the liberal employment of windows. 

Sir C. Wren. had attentively studied the; 
Belgian and German versions of Talia architec- 
ture ; and his not having visited Italy probably 
arose from his sense of the i plicability of that 
= to our own need he ed 4 

um Was es interesting to the 
wo so who ould Mot itt at other neigh 
_bouring country with more benefit. In such 
small countries as Belgium, Sardinia, and Naples, 
m2 architectural wo ee more abundant 

in kingdoms ;_w: more in- 
volved in warfare, paid less attention to the arts 
of peace. Belgium being so long under the 





cities being fortified and secure, many fine build- 
ings were erected in their streets and squares. 
The tcwn-halls and mansions, and the halls of 


the different guilds, were very remarkable works ; 
and though not in their architec- 
ture, a effect of hght upon the richly- 


decorated interiors was produced by the fronts 


ing nearly all occupied windows, — an 

pee rar Aer say Batavia a 
advantage in many of the narrow streets of 
London. In illustration of the i 


other interest- 











protection of les V. and Philip of Spain, | 
was enabled Peas v8 AG enya oh sok hat ha 


| justly stigmatised by Po 
e apse at the Son with the architeet on to elogt his 


ht ain 


cask cal Into fre nasow Lanot wakes i 
the church of St. Mithael, at Mutiich, the 


number of divisions was greater ; these eastern 
windows contfasting™ strongly with thé much 
wider yee. in the aisles. The apses of 
French churches. were frequently divided into. 
three lights only; the arches being twisted into 
jo unpleasant fornis ; res in fact, the er ad 
arches generally were much superior tot 
eee pes dee feat eh 
e other ures peculiar $6 
northern climate might be lea roofs and 
chimneys, . Palladio made the roofs: of his. 
buildings prominent and important ; and he had 
been imitated in that respect in some English 
works. The effect of the massive boldness of 
a roof of the Louvre, and nee 
uildings, was very striking to an lish 
observer. In this country e 
a horror of that.important feature of a building. 
Houses were all built as if they had lead flats: 
an, ostentatious display was made of a mighty 
front, with- a prodigious parapet, and. the roof 
altogether disappeared. is, in some of the 
new streets of London, had a very painful effect, 
and almost encouraged the hope that the old 
law of ‘Augustus, lnniting the height of the 
houses in Rome, might be re-enact The old 
roofs with dormers admitted the sun’s rays into. 
the preety whereas they. were to a great extent 
excluded by the modern. system. The roofs of 
Chelsea Hospital were displayed and composed 
with great artistic effect. With respect to 
chimneys, he might observe that they were skil- 
fully treated in French and German —a 
Philibert de ?Orme had a chapter on the sub- 
ject, with numerous ‘elaborate designs, display- 
mg great variety of architectural composition 
and effect. Vanbrugh had disposed the oneal 
at Blenheim with much artistic skill; and at 
King’s. Weston, near Bristol, he had arr 
them in the form of a tower, rising from the 
centre of the building, with an (open) arcade on: 
each side, the piers containing the flues ; and the 
effect of this crown to the building im the land: 
scape was remarkably striking and beautiful. 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, presented another good’ 
example of the arrangement. of chimneys; but. 
Sir W..Chambers, on the contrary. 


, had: over- 
looked this point ;. as the.irregularity and want, 
of symmetry of the chimneys of Somerset 
House, as seen from the river, testified. 

In considering the influence of —— 
and optical illusion upon architectural designs, 
the lecturer again eulogised the attention of 
the Jesuits to these matters ; and referred to 
Moller’s elevation and perspective view of the 
cathedral of Marburg, which present a very re- 
markable contrast; the perspective giving a 
much less apparent altitude than is actually 
pore to exist by the geometrical elevation. 

s difficulty of reconc the intended with. 
the actual effect, and of designing a structure 
with due to surrounding objects, and 
to the points from which it could be viewed, was: 
one of the greatest which the. architect had to 
contend with. Vitruvius urged that it was.a 


‘duty, to seek to rectify these. illusions; 


recent observations showed that.in the Parthenon 
the Greeks had in fact done so: but. Perraalt 
denied the theory of Vitruvius, and argued that 
the understanding of the spectator coming to his’ 
aid, enabled him at once to do so, without the 
exertions of the architect. It was obvious that 
the judicious management of lines and forms 
might greatly affect interior perspective; and 
Blenheim was well deserving of careful study 
in this respect. Many theatrical scene painters 
d become succes architects ; and Van- 


’s connection with thes ht account’ 
bar lei vente eupcharat his desiges, 

In considering decoration, the lecturer noticed 
first those mechanical itions of ornament, 
Aabch, ‘dough lambing seal ian eed 

ich, t. exhibiting great merit an 
might be executed by the workman ; and next 
the higher efforts of the carver, the sculptor, 
and the painter Great skill was necessary in 


the use of ornament, which, unrestrained by 

natin | Shaken coed n 
9) te e 

eding lecture, Mr. 

drawing of the church of St. Michael- 

Louvain, which presented, 

ing features, a subdivision of 


. : As 
id is still de- 
ceived by ornament ;” and “to jhide by orn 
ment the want of art,” was a common prs 
The first considera 

decora+ 


ere seemed to be’ 
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SECO 
tion to the structural features of the building ; 
as the Greeks did their columns, metopes, and 
triglyphs, £0 te Peer Tee aes and as 
the Italian artists saplied their decorations to 
the various surfaces formed by the architectural 
lines. In the best Italian works the construc- 
tive features,—as entablatures, chain plates, 
quoins, key-stones, voussoirs, &c.—were made 
most prominent by ornament ; ifyng the 
of the Habbakuk, “The stone 
oe kat the wall, and the beam out of 
the timber shall answer it.” The application of 
sculpture to architecture was best understood 
and practised by the Greeks, who rectified the 
rigidity of the straight lines of their temples by 
diagonal and flowing lines in the sculpture, and 
who adopted a different scale for their figures in 
the met the frieze, andthe pediment. They 
the number and size.of the figures in 
the pediment by those of the columns. In an 
octostyle t there were from twenty to 
twenty-five figures in the pediment ; in a hexa- 
le temple, from fifteen to eighteen; and ina 
tetrastyle building, only seven or nine ; and the 
height of the figure was never more than three 
— of the diameter of the column. In the 
eleine and the Chamber of Deputies, the 
French had widely departed from these admirable 
proportions. They also (as well as English 
Seiotont) had abused the employment of colos- 
sal statues in reference to site; and even 
aman gre statue of a eg ronda | 
des , by its magnitude, the effect o: 
"em ing objects. In such matters the 
sculptor should be controlled by the architect, 
as would appear to have been the case in 
In reference to painting, as an auxiliary to 
architecture, the professor dwelt upon the 
admirable nad diehd totats of all yee Bee 
iving space and light to interiors; and poin 
Si the merits of the decorations of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and more especially of the 
works of Rafaelle, Julio Romano, Caracci, &c. 
illustrating the latter by a series of beautiful 
drawings, contributed by Mr. Gruner. Some 
references to the decorations of Sir James 
Thornhill and other English painters, terminated 
his remarks. In conclusion, Professor Cockerell 
thanked his audience for their attention to his 
necessarily limited course of lectures; and 
expressed his readiness to forward their studies 
by any information which he could supply to 
personally and individually. 
We congratulate the Professor on the excel- 
lence of his course. 








———__ 


THE ARTIST'S GONIAMETER. 


Pa ‘ a mgr Institute of British 
chitects, Fe 21, . Henry Twining 
deseribed an instrument under this title to 
assist in obtaining correct representations of 
objects from nature, by pointing out the differ- 
ent angles at which they present themselves to 
the eye, as well as by re es out the vanishing 
points of their retirimg sides. The instrument 
consists of a graduated semicircular plate. placed 
horizontally on the top of a rod or pillar, so as 
to be raised or lowered at pleasure. Above 
this plate or dial is “amen another having a 
Vertical position, which is susceptible of bei 
moved in @ vertical direction round its axis, 
which serves to mark the elevation and the 
depression of any point above or below the 


By means of the goniameter the true position 


or distance of the d-line of a picture is 
found, whether the plane intersected by it be on 
the same level as that on which the observer 


stands, or on a different level at a determinate 
depth below that . Hence, by observing 
depression of #] angle which the bottom 

of a picture attains below the line of the 
» and compari the interval thus 
measured from the horizon downwards with the 
height of the figures, or with the portion of the 
space between the ground-line and the horizon 
which they fill up, we find out the real distance 
from the observer at which they are situated, or 
at which the scene represented is su to 
Gimumence, It is not until all this been 
ber by a process which, like the one here in- 
cated 1s without the boundary of the picture, 
the means which the usual perspective 


problems furnish for. marking out retiring dis- 
tances within the picture can be considered to 
be perfectly correct. 

n connection with the horizontal arc or plate 
is another index, consisting of three branches 
or wires placed at right angles, and which is 
susceptible of a horizontal motion. Its position 
is immediately above the horizontal 
plate. The straight side of this plate is placed 
parallel with the picture, the angular dimensions 
of which are marked on the graduated arc. 
The cross wire of the index immediately above 
is then so directed that, to the observer’s eye, 
it will correspond exactly with a given line of any 
object in nature of which it is wished to obtain 
the direction, or, in other words, the inclination 
with reference to the plane of the picture. A 
plan recommended by Varley for attaining this 
purpose, is to give to one of the limbs of a jomted 
rule the inclination which any receding line in 
nature may appear to have to the eye; but with 
this instrument we reverse the method, as it 
were; for we adjust the direction of a wire 
which is level so as to correspond with the 
horizontal, though apparently inclined line, of 
any retiring object; and then we find out, on 
the graduated plate connected with the wire, 
the exact position of the vanishing point to 
which not only the line just measured con- 
verges, but all those which extend in a direction 
which is parallel with it. Thus the true inclina- 
tion of all horizontal lines is obtained by finding 
out, in the first place (and afterwards o trans- 
ferring to the picture, aecording to a simple 
method, but which cannot here be fully detailed) 
the vanishing points of all level lines of objects. 

The horizontal plate and index thus serve to 
convey clear and precise notions of the direction 
of the vertical surfaces of objects relatively to 
the plane of the canvas, whilst the vertical are 
serves,to give the angular elevation and depres- 
sion of objects, or their extension above or 
below the horizon; a correct representation of 
nature, under various circumstances, requiring a 

erfect familiarity with both these principles. 

e advantages of this instrument, generally 
speaking, may be considered to consist in 
accustoming the student’s eye, by its frequent 
use, to appreciate the perspective relations of 
objects, as it were, intuitively, and without 
embarrassing his mind, while sketching in the 
open air, with the intricacies of perspective 
problems and diagrams. 


Mr. age | offered some remarks in further | appeared 


elucidation of the subject, and pointed out 
several instances in which the eye is deceived 
as to the real size of objects in nature, and false 
representations of them are consequently given 
in pictures. Thus the ‘sun, at different degrees 
of elevation above the horizon, is often made too 
large in paintings, and the reflection of its rays 
on real water becomes the cause of an optical 
illusion arising from the perspective foreshort- 
ening. A picture properly should be contained 
within a circular calls, so disposed that the 
visual diameter should subtend an angle of 50 
deg.; and the distance of the spectator from 
the centre of the picture should be equal to that 
width or diameter. Such an outline, however, 
does not harmonize generally with the fittings 
and finishings of our rooms, and a rectangular 
shape is, therefore, usually adopted, of which 
the horizontal sides should subtend angles of 
50 deg.; and the vertical ones angles of 40 deg. 
to ensure good proportions. In a picture re- 
presenting a level scene, as a sea view, the hori- 
zontal line, or level of the eye, should be 
situated at about one quarter the height of the 
picture, equal to an angular elevation of 8 deg. 
to 10 deg. In a mountainous scene, viewed 
from a considerable elevation, the horizontal 
line would be peoporcoenhly raised to about 
two-thirds the height of the picture. 

The introduction of human S gives a 
standard of proportion to a painting, which 
requires much consideration on the part of the 
artist. At twenty yards’ distance, the height 


of a human figure wou'd subtend an angle of 
5 deg. and the usual proportions of the gures 
in a landseape correspond to those of individuals 


who, in nature, might be situated at about that 
distance ; two-thirds of this space, or there- 
abouts, being iy gan by the small interval 

s the picture from the observer. 





which separ: 
Such — being generally of small dimen- 





Pp. : 
if put in the foreground, they would the 
eect of _ landscape. Clade, bs vio 

the rules of perspective proportion e manner 
in which the figures se iutnidoeld in his paint- 
ings, as they are always placed below the hori- 
zontal line even in level scenes, where the eye 
of the observer could not be situated above 
them. Vernet, the marine painter, Salvator 
Rosa, Wilson, and some modern painters, have 


with respect to the horizontal line, 

which Mr. Twining pointed out im some engrav- 
ings taken from their works. In an engraving 
uced from the original, which would be 
viewed more closely than that original, the error 
would be more arent. The mea- 
surement of the real distance of figures from the 
observer which the instrument would afford, 
and which could be transferred to the drawing, 
would prevent the artist from committing like 
mA Teining ini lained th in which 

r. exp e manner in w. 

the vanishing point of all lines might be deter- 
mined by the:instrument, and transferred to the 
drawing-board. Artists generally assumed the 
vanishing points to be within the picture, but 
the instrument would give the exact position of 
them. In sketching from real objects, as houses 
or streets placed in different directions, the 
angular measurement given by the instrument 
would ensure greater correctness than mere 
linear measurement often taken by the eye on 
the pencil. Though opinions on ssthetical 
principles may fluctuate, yet the application of 
mechanical means, sueh as the instrument under 
consideration, must tend to the improvement of 
art generally, and not least to the correct deli- 
neation of architectural subjects. 


Tn the course of the discussion which followed, the 
chairman, Mr. Mocatta, said that, as architects, they 
all understood the value of drawing by angles: they 
were already acquainted with Nicholson’s oti 
and other instruments, which had led them to under- 
stand the difficulty of fixing a vanishing point out of a 
picture. The instrument described by Mr. Twining 
to be more applicable to pe drawing 
than to 2 Pee x They, as architects, were 
accustomed to make their per ive drawi 
means of planes and pen Tgp. ain by ie han 
gecimetaieal elevations and ground plans; but in 
sketching from nature they could not so readily apply 
the rules of perspective, as when they worked with 
plans before them. In such cireumstances, inventions 
such as Mr. Twining’swere of much value and interest. 

Mr. G. Foggo considered Mr. Twining’s invention, 
giving as it did.a quadrant moveable on an universal 
joint, was peculiarly applicable to teaching pupils. 
In teaching perspective, there was always confusion 
and difficulty in respect to the accidental points, but 
with the new instrument they might be made much 
more simple. The student of perspective necessarily, 
had such a mode of measurement in his mind, but it 
was much better to have the actual thing itself. In 
regard to the size and position of figures in pictures, 
it should be remembered that perspective, as applied 
to positive forms, was - precise ; but whenever 
there was life and motion, that precision was deviated’ 
from. ‘Thus the human eye possessed a degree of 
brilliancy and mobility which made it appear 
than it really was, and the artist who neglected 
fact would produce that umpleasing effect always seen 
in photography. In the same manner the artist sew 
the sun surrounded by a halo which made it 
larger than it would if it were actually pase te 
any instrument. Turner would never have iy 
his great reputation if he had merely drawn by lines : 
the student, however, must know how to do so in the 
first instance, and he could afterwards cultivate the 
poetry of art. ." : 

Mr. Nelson, Hon. Sec. observed that the jamin 
was the same as that of sweeping a ci 
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his j t for a week or two with the new instru- | that 12,000 acres of land in this locality are now | mense improvement of a largely increasing neigh. 
ment, he would know a deal of B annie lying waste and unproductive, calls upon all | bourh at present greatly in want of it), 
In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Twining added that he | those interested to apply to her Majesty for | altered, and converted. It might be intersected 

took in 50 or 60 degrees with the instrument ‘complete disafforestment. by roads, drives, and pastures, enlivened by the 
for a picture, though it might take in 160. ere can be no doubt that since the discon-| villages and townships existing in its 

(Mr. J. W. Papworth arnt —o- of | tinuance of the once Pigowoms forest laws, with | approached by-railroads, still always 
the camera obscura and the camera luci ° all their attendant establi t of rangers and “A rural, sheltered solit spot,” 
ing upright lines. Any instrument which gave a keepers, abuses have crept in, and the royal od, solitary spot, 
mechanical check to the unsteadiness of the eye in < and a people’s, a royal, park. 


drawing would necessarily be a great boon; but it 
appeared to him that the eye was required to be per- 
fectly steady in using Mr. Twining’s circular plate. 
Instruments were generally used under the pretence 
of saving time, but in reality to save study. He 
should, indeed, by no means recommend the use of 
instruments at all. Any gentleman who had practised 
photography would know that no greater number of 
sketches could be so produced than by the eye and 
hand. He believed the discovery was beginning to 
be made that the eye and the hand were the best 
machines for drawing. 

Mr. Scoles, Hon. Sec. observed, that in his own prac- 
tice with the camera lucida, he had found it an easy 
matter to prevent the divergence of lines referred to by 
Mr. Papworth, by haviffg the drawing-board fixed (by 
the aid of a spirit-level) in a perfectly horizontal posi- 
tion: with this precaution, he had found the camera 
lucida of the greatest use in getting the main outlines, 
or even a geometrical elevation ofa building. As Mr. 
Twining had observed, artists frequently made their 
angles too great in representing mountains. On one 
occasion, he was in company with several gentlemen 
accustomed to draw by the eye with every appearance 
of , and each of them made drawings of 
Mount Etna; but when the angle of the mountain, as 
taken by a pocket sextant, was compared with their 
drawings, it was found that they had all made it about 
twice as much as it ought to be. There certainly was 
& difference in the angle presented to the eye, and that 
vbtained by an instrument ; and it might be a ques- 
tion whether the latter or the former should be 
adopted by the artist. 








THE CONVERSION OF EPPING 
FOREST. 


For some years past a growing feeling has 
been evident oa the part of the people of this 
country that the great increase of weno 
together with the increased wants of the lower 

classes, consequent upon their improved social 
-vondition, calls imperatively for the conversion 
of all waste and unfructifying land to beneficial 
and productive purposes. is has been par- 
ticularly the case in regard to those large tracts 
of uninhabited and thickly -grown ground known 
as royal forests. The extreme trouble, however, 
of settling the innumerable claims and rights of 
those who from time immemorial have derived 
their privileges from the Crown, added to the dis- 
inclination on the of government to inter- 
fere with vested interests of so exalted and 
-time-honoured a character, for a long period 
rendered any great change in the disposition of 
these royal pre rties a matter of insuperable 
difficulty. rly, a more liberal view of the 

mestion on the part of those most capable of 
‘dealing with it has been followed by legislative 
enactments and a variety of efforts, which, 
doubtless, will eventually succeed in converting 
much that is now unproductive and useless 
into some of the finest and most valuable land 
in the kingdom. 

Unfortunately, it is seldom that radical 
changes of a vast character are effected without 
a considerable waste of public money, some in- 
justice, and much matter for regret. As far as 

+ for the loss of those sylvan scenes of 
“ merrie England” now on the eve of giving 
place to the furrow and the farm, we must con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection of the counter- 
balancing advantage to be derived by their con- 
version to utility. 

How far this is attainable in one particular 
instance it is our present business to inquire. 

An advertisement 5 sre the other day from 
one who holds the “honourable and ancient 
office of Verderor of the Royal Forests,” in the 
county of Essex. Itis addressed “To the free- 
holders of the county of Essex, more especially 
to those resident within and interested in the 
Great Forest of Essex,—Waltham, Epping, 

hton, Woodford, Chingford, Hainault, and 
Walthamstow.” The writer observing that great 
changes have occurred since the laws and regu- 
lations of forests were efficiently carried out at 
forest courts, that a great increase of population 
has taken and is still taking place, and considering 





forest of Epping, like many others, has been 
prodigiously impaired in respect of its wood, and 
encroached on by settlers. e audacity of these 
intrusions, by which territorial yh been 
rmanently established, can only be estimated 
y those acquainted with the neighbourhood. 
Of late years they have increased to an incon- 
|Ceivable degree, in proportion to the number of 
,Tespectable squatters in freshly varnished 
, Suburban villas, which, mushroom like, from the 
prolific soil of civic taste and enterprise, have 
sprung up on the verge of the forest. The 
| process is simple : first, a stump or two, then a 
rail, then an unpretending row of privet; and, 
finally, the land is fenced, enclosed, and claimed 
as in ible freehold. ; 
i , with the present insufficient 
means at the disposal of the authorities, of 
opposing these intruders, and the almost im- 
possible process of ejecting the trespasser when 
re trespass 2 ee clearly points out the 
only way in which the remaining property can 
be Male A from the of these unscrupulous 
ilferers. Of hing, deer-stalking, and the 
ike, there is little to be said. Gins and traps 
have long ceased to be set for the hare and the 
pheasant, and the days are long passed since the 
peep-o’-day boy singled out a fat buck as he 
d his place of concealment. In_ point of 
act, there remains y a trace of game in 
the whole eight-mile range of brake and brier 
—- Nr rarg “3 ing. be easily 
ut ing an ering, it may be easi 
Pasar 8. gre not the Saity vile attendant upon 
such an extensive waste, ill- ted as it is, 
— within ten miles of the heart of the metro- 


polis. 

The advertiser tells us that, in spite of en- 
croachments, pilfering, and land-jobbing, 12,000 
acres of land are here lyi produc- 





! 


in total un 
tiveness. For this and the previous reasons, he 
would apply for disafforestment,—“ taking care 
to reserve parks or spaces of ground for the 
recreation, not only of the poor inhabitants of 
the forest, but also for the artizans and me- 
chanics of the great metropolis, who have been 
accustomed from time immemorial to seek health 
and relaxation from their labours by occasional 
visits to favourite spots during the summer 
months, and likewise to reserve inclosed spaces 
for all duly entitled foresters’ cattle, under 
proper care and regulation.” 

t a time when so much importance is 
attached, as well as large sums of public money 
expended on the formation of peoples’ parks, 
we think the proposition is deserving of serious 
consideration. 

Twelve thousand acres of unproductive land ! 
But, is it certain it could be rendered satisfac- 
torily P encr veil It is proverbially poor land : 
considerable time and enormous expenditure 
would be requisite to bring it under cultivation ; 
while the timber, which in the New Forest is of 
a description likely to remunerate for the labour, 
is in Epping of an inferior description. 

Now the extraordinary spread of the metro- 
|Polis eastward has already brought its limits 
within a few miles of the district we are 
| describing ; and there is no reason to doubt but 
that a few years will see even that range con- 
siderably diminished. Two rai ,—one 
taking an easterly the other a north-easterl 
course, already encompass this vast forest, an 
other lines are actually before Parliament for 
intersecting the very woodland itself. An enor- 
‘mous population teeming from “ manufacturin 
London” is in the habit of “seeking health an 
‘Telaxation ” in the spacious glades and tangled 
\thickets of the forest. Eppmg Forest is even 
now a people’s park on a ificent scale. 
| Why, then, not recover the whole for this pur- 
seni converting it into a royal park for the 

mefit of the working classes of the metro- 
| polis ? ; 

A picturesque, a time-honoured, a well-known 
‘park is here ready made. At a “moderate | 
cost ” it might be cleared, drained (to the im- 

















MIXED SUBJECTS IN STAINED GLASS. 
THE SUB-DEANERY CHURCH, CHICHESTER, 
Your co dent, “ An Antiquated Mem. 

ber of the Oniversi of Oxi , poor 

pertinaciously op to subjects of the 

‘same size and sort as that at the Sub-d ” 

Is he aware, after viewing this window “ at lis 

leisure,” that the central subject is infinite] 

larger than the rest? Such is the case. Wi 
to the reference of subjects to each 
other, as he is not satisfied with the Babel 
window, and, of course, not with the Sub. 
deanery one, I will quote others within his 
reach. The “Surtees Papers,” and “ Hutchin. 

son’s History of Durham,” vol. ii. pp. 252.7, 

contain an account of most of the glass that 

formerly adorned the cathedral there, amongst 


which many cases in point occur : one will suffice, 
—“ The first tow: the east, was the finest 
window, containing five long lights, divided by 


stone-work, having in the middle the picture of 
Christ crucified, and, above his head, a pelican 
a her blood to her young ones: 
on one side, the picture of our blessed lady, and 
the picture of St. John the Evangelist ; and the 
picture of the venerable Bede, on the north side 
of our lady ; and St. Leonard on the south side 
of St. Joka, all in coloured glass” (p. 250). This 
window will, I think, be found to be syméolical 
in its character, and an answer to his denuncia- 
tion, of “such doctrines being manifestly 
unsound.” The east window of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, also partakes of the like 
character : it is also of five lights. The Cruci- 
fixion is. pictured in the three central ones, 
Those of the north and south are occupied with 
pictures of St. George and Katherine. With- 
out multiplying examples, I have therefore 
endeavoured to show, by these and my former 
letter, that.the necessary lights to a picture of 
the Crueifixion, need not, as a matter of course, 
partake of its own character or epoch. * * 
In answer to his two direct questions, I must 
inform him that stained glass is a revived art, 
and that as an auziliary ornament it rests on the 
le and detail of the edifice of which it con- 
stitutes a part. I endeavoured in my last to 
show that each light of a window, in ancient 
practice, was considered complete in itself, irre- 
spective of its companions, even to the minor 
eh in the tracery, the unity of the whole 
ing left to unison of detail, and colouring. It 
occurs to common sense that the art in its 
revival (in construction at least), must depend 
mainly on laws deduced from such ancient 
examples as can be found, they being the results 
of ages of experience. They are d to be 
mosaics, composed of intractable material, bear- 
ing in their development an analogy to, and an 
incorporation of representations of, tapestry, 
altar hangings, vestments, mural paintings, 
encaustic tiles, architecture, armour, mont- 
mental brasses, heraldry, and the-like, with 
which they were ever assorted. For these very 
reasons they bear no relation whatever to the 
shadowy pictures of Raffaelle, Titian, Domeni- 
chino, &c. they having secularised and sensual- 
ised the poetic and instructive symbolism of 
early Christian art.’ Besides which, their merits 
and beauty depend on opposite means: the one 
requires bold and vigorous outline as indispen- 
sable towards its combination and effect: the 
merits of the other require'the total absence of 
it; It is for this reason (as I have said in my 
last) that the shadowy of glass has ever been, 
and must continue to be, a failure, because, from 
its intractable nature, it is happily incapable of 
accomplishing that object : its mission is, there- 
fore, sacerdotal, embracing the spirituality and 
symbolism of art, which it is so//especially cal- 
culated to develope. APPREHENDO. 
Ee 


M. Visconti has been appointed architect to the 
Emperor of the French. 
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gr OE 
__ VIQUA, VENICE. | 
ts ne ori alt pre 
one 
churches in Venice. - Sansovino is said to be 
the architect, while the front is attributed to 
Palladio : it is very similar in design .and 
roportion to the Church Del Redentore and 
Ram Giorgio M jore, also by Palladio. It has 


two bronze statues representing Moses and 
St. Paul, the work of Tiziano spot. The 
interior is ins Bs apomzs and elegantly propor- 
tioned, and contains seventeen chapels. Amongst. 
the many yin is one of the Hoare 
by Paul Veronese. There are two enric 
monuments in marble, one of which is to the 
memory of the Doge Andrea Gritti, who died im 
the V a — +~ “Angela ssid to 
the Virgin surro y . 
_ the work of oe Ra gar ic as 
ve before said, is very simple and elegant : 
it has a lightness and grace which could hardly 
be e from so few and simple parts. The 
‘| darker shading in ad 8 og oy rset Y 
balustrade shows where is niveinget 


THE DIABLERIE OF ARCHITECTURE,* 

Tue excitement described was in nowise 
lessened when the magician produced still another 
engine, neither great in size nor complicated iar 
form, but of an than which nothing with. 
in the compass of the ten winds could possibly be’ 
more insidiously cunning. It was announced to 
have the suspicious name of “ Set-square.” The 
curiosity of certain of the learned brethren of 
Sei Soe 
0 t they wo ve this engi 
passed before hie: for inspection; although 
others of the brethren warned them to beware. 
Happily, no mischief yet resulted, save only that 
the engine emitted a faint but evil odour, as of 
the smoke of the demon in the 
or mark what en Pipe 

e appearance of this deceitful engine was 

three-sided with one single mysterious aperture 
in the midst of its form ; its neeromantie opera- 
tion was with reference to the “ Tea-square” of 
similar effect to the action of that engine itself 
upon the “Drawing-board ;” the same incom--- 
prehensible coincidences were produced in a 
manner more than wonderful to behold. 

The great lord Stock-brickee and his learned: 
brethren now declared that they would no | 
be denied,—that this engine must forthwith, for 
the safety of the seminary, be immersed thrice 
in the water of the unknown river. All re- - 
monstrance being unavailing, the magician Jones: 
at length reluctantly consented ; the immer- 
sion was performed with due ceremonial. But,.. 
behold! no sooner was the engine placed in the 
sunshine on the sacred stone, to dry off the 
water which may never be wiped, when it curled 
up like a leaf in autumn, and withered into~ 
fragments with cracks which could never close ; 
proving, beyond further question, how repeguare 
to the evil agencies is the influence of the good. 
Conscious of the detected wickedness of ‘his 
engine, the barbarian necromancer displayed but 
litt a toes — (and . a avail 
would anger be against the power of Vitree-oo- 
voos the Old?), but contented himself with 
stating that it was of no moment, as he could 
dispense with the engine in the meantime, and 
his demon should fashion one anew on his 
retufn. The great lord and his brethren now 
demanded that the same test of the water of the 
unknown river should be similarly applied to the 
other engine “Tea-square ;” but Jones refused 
with surprising obstinacy to agree to the mea- 
sure, declared that he must rather decline 
any further exhibition pte A ae = He was, 
therefore, permitted to p ; although with 
many misgivings, which, alas! were too speedily 
justified ; and m thine own perfumed chamber, 
O Vitree-oo-voos the Old! 
How to express that which next followed! 
The necromancer now produced a certain box or 
cage, of a dark metallic surface, which was 
formed, he said, in reply to a question, of the 
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* Some of our readers may perhaps consider an apology necessary 
for the devotion of go much space to the following jew d’esprit. If 
80, they will find it in our desire to give variety tu our pages, and to 
induce thought by collision.—Ep, 
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ingie metallic head, in which a pair of 
en: t, there extended two it sat i 
i likewise “ i i's eagle a at the 
extremities, each with a si long piercing 
tdig, ty, whlchs Stig then br the serhace of 

| c in the surface 
the a «*¢ .” the creature did 
traverse and the same in @ manner 
which hath no parallel on reeord, save the loco- 
motion of the fabulous John with his seven- 


proved it to be, as:-would be altogether 


of a spiritual and necromantic ; and it meed 
scarcely be recorded that. its evolutions. were 
Sete sete ome, nae 
avowing ure Was en’ 

harmless, and even devoid of volition, 

' that it.should be passed. around for the. mspec- 
: tion of the great lord and his. brethren; but this 
et are and, as it,s uently proved, 


sharks. “For,” said the great lord, “one of 
such creatures is enough,—we read no of 
them in the pages of Vitree-oo-voos the Old.” 


inquired of the barbarian necromancer Jones,— 
at the same time warning him that he need not 
answer the question im self-crimimation, — 
“whether he knew one of the name of Mulci- 
ber?” To this the magician, after some hesita- 
tion, replied “ that he recollected a man of that 
name once in the Fusiliers, but that of late he 
had lost sight of him, and that he believed he 
was of Dutch extraction.” The great lord re- 
joined, “that he and his brethren knew him 
well;” but the observation was sarcastical. 
The magician, however, replied, “that he had 
great pleasure in finding that he and they pos- 
a0 6 a mutual acquaintance, and that he very 
well recollected now that he was a mild fair man 
and played billiards well.” After some delibera- 
tion, the necromancer was instructed to pro- 
—_ ; and he accordingly introduced another of 
i nts. 

This creature, which was of exceedi 
vicious aspect, he denominated “ gears. Vga 
It appeared to be of vermicular or snakish con- 
stitution, wingless, and furnished with prodigious 


the manner in which the creature did fill its 
mouth with ink and distribute the same by way 
of delineation on the “elephants” before men- 
tioned. The great lord and his brethren inclined 
+6 the opinion that this creature could be no 


was ordered into immediate confinement in the 
with the “ Bow-compasses.” i 
of wood, 


ones then produced a certain 


and, on the contrary, it! called Pg: or Se, oe there could be 


meee eae 3 
was ordered that the creature should be immersed 
oe sn yp umn 
order was, however, 0 
the. magician; and the great lord and his 
brethren, after deliberation, eonsented to waive 
the point, on condition that the creature should 
be securely confined ptastanar yy igi Mage 
at.such distance as. to prevent. the possibility of 
its ecto. he great. lord or any of his 
brethren. was accordingly done; and 
Jones. was further directed to convey to the 


creature, in its own tongue, the order and 
supreme command of the lord Stock- 
brickee,. successor, yo r, and chief 


rounger 

iest of Vitree-oo-voos the Old, and of his 
sen el honourable brethren of the seminary 
then and there assembled in council, that while 
in their presence it. should demean itself respect- 
fully, quietly, and inoffensively, and strictly 
refrain from all endeavours to escape heyond the 
limits of its chain, The magician replied that 
he had no means of communicating any such 
order to the creature, but that. he could pledge 
himself that the substance of it should be prac- 
tically obeyed. O impotent or deceitful Jones ! 

There were next presented two creatures to- 
ap They ener da pas fag cede size and 
orm, and the great and his brethren con- 
sidered them to be male and female. They were 
smaller than the previous creature, and there- 
fore less ; but in figure they were so 
far like unto it as to be evidently of the same 
tribe. Their name likewise favoured this con- 
clusion, —-they were each called “ Bow-com- 
pass.” the same head, and the same 


Th 

tion _ nvediier sap but the 
cede cam Se Toate roy 
: , Was now 
apoeng = the exten i form of an exten- 
sion of the system upwards the head. The 
nature of these creatures was therefore justly 
Considered to be so far less. dangerous than that 
of their predecessor; but. there. yet lap grass 
wonders in the construction of their limbs or 
proboscides. For in either case, although one 
See memapenas catiatly ies Sieneet Se 
“‘ Compass,” the other was peculiar. 
The one had what ai to be a wooden 
limb, as if the creature been mutilated ; and 


behold! the other was found to have a most 
formidable of jaws, or mandibles. But the 
great lord -brickee and his brethren here 


mterposed and deliberated ; after which the 
positively pronounced both these cmaiaes 
anathema, wou'd have no more 

of them, but wisely ordered them to be i 
confined in their cage made of the skin of 


none of his engines or reasonable: 
nature, this was found to delineate, not as our 
pens do by means of ink, but by a hidden core 
of the most unaccountable action. It was 
agreed by the great lord and his brethren that 
this agent also must be a vernicular creature, 
dead and dried, and that the mysterious core 
therein must be either the spinal column or the 
—— canal, ae 
astly, the magician displayed an implement 
of irregular form and unknown substance, which 


he caused to lick up from off the “elephant” 
the delineation uced by the “ il.” 
But the astonishment of the great lord Stock- 


brickee and his brethren had by this time be- 
come exhausted, and these marvels ceased to 
amaze their minds. - 

The “Drawing-pen” and the “Bow-com- 
passes” being in close confinement in the cage 
of the skin of sharks, and the ‘Compass ” 
also being chained to the table, the magician 
announced that the introduction of his engi 
was ended; and he was ordered to. to 
develop their operation. 

And now, O pen of Bumble-bee ! libra- 
rian and se and interpreter to the 
sacred, honourable, and most renowned seminary 
of Vitree-oo-voos the Old, now where is th 
skill? is it not as nothing? fie hap to tok 
what followed is surely beyond thy powers ! 

Then did the barbarian and demonian Jones 
affect to commence the development of his 
secret powers. O Maulciber, a red hot! 
Scarcely had the wicked magician made one 
single movement of that hideous and execrable 
engine the “Tea-square,” when it very bitterly 
repented the great lord Stock-brickee and his 
learned brethren of the seminary that they had 
consented to dispense with the evil essence of 
that engine being proved in the water of the 
unknown river! For, as if the first motion of 
this most evil thing were en to loose all 
evil creatures from control, behold! in a 
moment the cage of the skin of sharks was pro- 
jected to the floor with the utmost violence and 
most alarming noises; and forth burst the dan- 
gerous creatures therein confined (whose com- 
‘motion had so cast it down); and with prodi- 
gious bounds and extended jaws did they rush 
to the ten winds, till they fell exhausted and 
amazed before thy influence, O Vitree-oo-voos 
the Old! with, the various editions of whose 
writings they severally came into collision 
where they lay. And at the same moment of 
time that most vile and treacherous creature 


Here the great lord Stock-brickee further | the 


metallic jaws or mandibles : and Jones explained | ciber. 


other than a demonian mosquito; wherefore it} 


pledge of its magician master,—despite (with 
astonishment be it said) the pervading essence 
of all the editions of aioe co tots the Old in 
chamber of Um-buggee,—did sud. 
denly and recklessly rush in rage from the sacred 
table, to the utmost length of its chain, in ful] 
seat of the great lord 
Stock-brickee on the me of the delirious 
elephant with a thousand tails, set = the 
ivory altar of Vitree-oo-voos the Old; and 
thence, being restrained by the chain, did fly 
furiously backward, O° py Bumble-bee! 
towards thee! and in i , plunging into 
thine epigastrium its piercing talons with their 
most venomous stings, did so lacerate and drink 
up thy vitals, and poison thy poor bones, that 
thou didst fall down d m thy blood upon 
the marble floor of the ed chamber of 
Um-buggee! What followed let another tell; 
for thy spirit was now far away, with Vitree-oo. 
voos the Old! 
The wicked necromancer loudly professed 
retended grief, ing upon his honour that 
it was entirely an accident, and that he was 
ashamed of his awkwardness ; and he called for 
his demon, who forthwith appeared wild with 
‘drunkenness, and red hot as the tail of Mul. 


But when the learned brethren of the semi- 
nary had every one fallen with his face to the 
floor, then did the great lord Stock-brickee 
descend from his throne and summon his at, 
tendants around him. ; 
“Take up the virtuous Bumble-bee,” said the 
great lord, “and lay him gently by the umbra 


us source of the unknown river :” and it was 


“Take up all the odious s of the barba- 
rian,” continued the great “and cast them 
into fire; and as for the wicked magician hin. 
self and his demon, bastinado them to the death, 
and bury them in silence and the ashes of their 
agents in the evil pit where the vipers are!” 

But when the executioners, ten in number, 
advanced upon the barbarians and their engines 
and agents, the savage demon projected himself 
into his attitude as before, and, swearing by 
much that was evil and in tremendous tones, 
that. his name was Corporal Timothee-o-Reillee, 
from the county of Cork, he scattered the ten 
executioners, every one maimed, to the ten 
‘winds; then bounding towards the great lord 
Stock-brickee like a drunken rhinoceros (if such 
athing might be), he deliriously struck forth a 
furious blow into the very midst of that great 
lord, declaring that he would burst that great 
lord’s boiler, and again in the twinkling of an 

id smote the lord’s illustrious nose as 
the thunderbolt smites the rock ! 

Then fell down, like a star from heaven, the 
great lord Stock-brickee breathless upon the 
marble floor, for his spirit had left him ; and 
‘sacred blood flowed from his nose to the steps 
Fof thine altar, O Vitree-oo-voos the Old ! 

And the brethren of the seminary every oné 
arose; and he whose name is Donkee-doodle- 
doo, aged and wise, came for- 
ward and cried out in tears, “most malignant 
| Yones! we will not further contend with thee; 
thy ‘dividers’ hath drunk the blood of the 
virtuous Bumble-bee; and thy most odious 
demon hath smitten to the torpor no other 
than this illustrious lord the ehief priest and 
younger of Vitree-oo-voos the Old! 
what wouldest thou do —_ Ae = da 
I stand, and depart in peace !”* e nec 
mancer restrained his dmmon, else he would 
have slain him. “Take up thine engines am 
thy deemonian things,” continned he, “ and their 
box, and thy wi demon, and gra g forth | 
horses and thy three ers, and depart 
in peace ; for it will be remembered how 
thou hast brought the of Mulciber the 
Red-hot into thesacred semi Vitree-00-v00s 

Speak not another word (for the 
magician would have spoken), but begone @ 


the Old! 
: . 
Then did the demon laugh aloud till the 
liquor with’ which he was en ran o 
from his eyes; and the magician and he di 
gather together their be any ‘evil creatures, 


and did put them into their bon! and did fasten 
down the lid thereof, and did deliver it unto the 


three messengers; and, bringing forth their 








the “ we gone, vom the command of the 
great lord and his brethren,—despite the solemn 


horses, did mount upon them; and did so de- 
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Sitof. the proat, lord Btock-brickeo, 
The spirit) i 
and fhe spirit of the librarian Bumble-bee, 
returned to them as before; but the visit of 
the barbarian. necromancer and his demon to 
the sacred seminary of Vitree-oo-voos the Old, 
aud the triumph of their master Mulciber, will 
never cease to be remembered and deplored! 








DIGGINGS IN CLAY. 
THE CERAMIC ART. 

A LECTURE delivered hefore the Literary and 
Scientific Society of Salisbury on im and 
ottery, in course of last month, hasbeen printed 
r private circulation, without the lecturer’s 
name, but with the imtimation that he was one 
of the jurors in Ceramic Art at the Great Bxhi- 


bition, and that he has spent half a life in the} 


collection of pottery. He.is cl an enthusiast. 
in his subject, about which, as he télls us in this 
amateur effort, all his “thoughts are whirled 
like the oe pray neg 
interesting one, though partaking a little of the 
“whirl” of an enthusiast’s thoughts, and not 
very methodical. We shall take a flying glance 
through it, ae scap. Bape any little promising 
nodule of superior which may come in our 
way, without any attempt to remould it into 
more orderly association of parts, 

The materials we have to deal with are clay, 
flint, felspar, and kaolin, or decomposed fels 
the free Pweg nature—of no money value, 
and yet invaluable,‘and discovered on or near 
the surface. Crippleés may form and fashion the 
clay; idiots be employed in its manufacture 
(purposely have been, in fact, to guard its 
secrets 


The ancient history of the art was rapidly 
passed over. Its-existence is declared to be 
coeval with Paradise; and, at all events, the 
first book of “Chronicles” proves its extreme 
antiquity. The rs of Samos were cele- 
brated in the times of Homer. Some have main- 
tained that smellirig-bottles, identical with those 
now - P) manufactured by the Chinese have 
heen discovered in tombs unopened. since the 
days of the Pharaohs. It may not, perhaps, be 
too much to believe that the great sculptors of 
old, like Phidias'and Myro, were co-operators 
with the potters of their day, encouraging them 
with their assistance, models, and designs, and 
thus lending immortality to théir united 
efforts. Oriental China was introduced into 
Europe by the Portuguese in. 1518. Princes 
and potentates were content with iri 
ingenuity of the East without imitating it, and 
it was nearly 200 years afterwards that the seed 
sown brought forth any fruit in Europe, and 
about 1706 that the first efforts of it were seen 
in Saxony. 

The early mga’ Re, the English potteries is 
a romantic one. e working of the clay was a 
secret there as at Dresden, sacredly guarded, 
and, for the sake of secrecy, idiots were employed. 
Astbury feigned the "Sot to get admitted, 
and maintained that character while in the 
establishment for many years. He made from 
recollection notes of what took place, and draw- 
ings of the models and machinery used. The 
brothers Elers had brought the receipt with 
them from Germany. They Jost it and fled, this 
time happily only to London, where they contri- 
buted to the foundation of the works of Chelsea, 
between the years 1720 and 1735. We must 
recollect wa the Potteries then were: the 

ulation of a few ling hamlets was, in 
738, 4,000; in 1838, 43,000. These 
fand. 


tters are now among the mighty of the 
ton, Copeland, Daven employ about 
1,000 hands each; Alcock, 500; ‘V - 
wood, 50 plate-makers. In s near 1,000/. 


- pert paid by ve two firms ; and 
statistics are y more encouraging. 
Se ee 
1 e ion, its 

would be universal. It is the emma 
ad triumph of free trade. No prince or 
potentate could ever boast of more rs at 
the baptismal font. The clay of Devon, or the 
os lin of Cornwall, is needed, though it be 
™ in Staffordshire. Flints are brought from 


lecture is an | 


the | within the walls is 90 feet, width 57 feet. 


a 6 ee — _ e 
it is pri ; again it has to 
So deed tortie print’ eherwarde e to gheaed. 
So, having undergone six distinct processes {not 
to speak of gilding, if that. be required, and 
having trav from the distant provinces to 
the metropolis, it can be sold for as little as 3d. 
In a paper just presented to the House of 
Commons of British manufactures ex from 
the United Kingdom to France, from 1848 to 
1851, is this remarkable return. 
Earthenware of all sorts :— 
1848... 29,996 pieces... value £1,028. 
1861... 296,871 _,, » 5,094. 
This immense increase was the work of the 
ee we of 1851. ; 

e lecturer properly urges the importance 
of oe art oe mepbatentiive: and is 
roe to induce artists of ability to design for 
a. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Yarmouth.—The disgraceful state of the 
Nelson Column here has ai, length forced itself 
into consideration so far, that a committee has 
been appointed te report on the best means of 
‘restoring its dilapidations. Better far to have, 
from the first, devoted it, as * eg to the 
exclusive purposes of a lighthouse, useful to 
mariners, and s izing so bright a star as 
Nelson was, than thus to dishonour him by the 


—— dilapidation of a monument erected 
to his honour. ' 
Stratford and West Ham.—The works con- 
— the manne eo a beware 
are ener , and during the ensuing six 
months the contractors will be put in possession 
of the whole of the land required. + is com- 
puted, _ the Chelmsford Chromicle, that the 
expense of carrying & more extensive sewer- 
age in the parish of Ham will amount to 
no less a sum than 10,0004. It is proposed to 
éxtend the common sewer from West Ham to 
Orchard House, Blackwall, but the enormous 
expense it. will incur is. ikely to delay the pro- 
ject for the present. 
.——The consecration of Christ Church, 
Banbury, took place on Saturday week. The 
architect was Mr. B. Ferrey. On 18th Novem- 
ber, 1851, the foundation-stoné was laid by the 
Baroness North. The builder was Mr. Joseph 
Hope, of Oxford. The chutch consists of 
chancel, nave, aisles, and sacristy. Its | 





west front, in South Broad-street, nts three 
s. The tower is on the north side of the 
ilding, and is at t+ carried only to the 


over. The walls are of Bletchingdon stone, 
with freestone dressings. The windows of the 
nave and chancel are of five lights, with tracery : 
all the windows are Early Decorated, and filled 
with common glass. aisles are divided 
from nave by arches supported by pillars alter- 
nately round and polygona!. The seats are low 
and open, and are of stained pine. The chancel 
and passages are floored with red and blue 
Staffordshire tiles. There are small galleries at 
the west end of the church. __ 

Dover.—A groin at East Cliff, erected by Mr. 
C. Colyer at his own cost for retention of 
shingle in front.of his property, to protect the 


of the sea. Although was imbedded 
in the rock, and firmly cemented, to a depth of 
2 feet 5 inches, it did not prove effectual in re- 
sisting the force of the waves. The cost of 

utting down.a groin of this nature is stated to 
2 about 250/. 

Wolverhampton.—Two stained glass memorial 
windows have been placed in the chancel of St. 
John’s church, and south of the com- 
munion-table. The “Six Acts of Mercy” are 
the subjects delineated,—three in each window. 
The representations are in the style of the middle 
ages, each forming a circular pieture, the first 
being placed centrally above the other two, the 
spaces on each side of it being occupied by two 
angels with flowing scrolls. e windows were 
designed and executed by Wailes, of Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne.——The new market, according to 





Kent to whiten the south-western cla ; borax 
Norway or Saxony arrives for the glazes : 





presen 
height of the bedy of the church, and roofed | This of 


latter, was carried ry, by the violence | o 
piling 
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the 


approaches on all sides, “The princi 
are in and North. 
Focmee of Ghidk' i stil unnishea. "Thi 

ine composed of a enter Deen, ponte of four 

umns, access to an internal - 

supported ben. The front to Nordheetiee 
has ‘in ‘its centre a portico of the Corinthian 
order. The other two fronts are similar to.each 


other, consisting of an arcade (which forms, as 
it were, the d-work of AS front. designs) 
and rusti arched entrances. The interior 


resents an open quadrangle of irregular figure, 
Creda rare ore roof of cast-iron. The 
central surrounding this covered 
area iS en! roofed with glass, each pane 
stag mirwarty of V2 ae, the centre of 
the enclosed ery tiptadl. te laced the 
fountain exhibited by the k Dale Com- 
pany at.the Great ibition in 1851: It is 
raised on a pedestal 7 feet high, and it is intended 
to introduce four ornament’ iets at the les 
of the base. The whole will be surro by 
a pomp feet in diameter, supporti par 
ornamen’ pillars, composed of swans 
talstelen, ewe with the design of the 
fountain, which was partly modelled by Bell, the 
sculptor. The whole. area circumscribed by the 

of the market is about 6,000 square . 
of which upwards of 4,500 are roofed over an 
fitted up the d of business, . The 
architect is. Mr. G. T. Robinson. The office of 
clerk of the works and the arrangement of the 
fittings were entrusted to Mr. Lovatt. Messrs. 
G. and J. Lilley, of Measham, were the con- 
tractors. 

Altrincham—A_ system of pipe sewers with 
egg sha main, for this district, having been 
laid out by Mr. R. Rawlinson, as consulting 
engineer of the Local Board of Health, and the 
conditions of the Central Board having been 
assented to by the Local Board, the works have 
been contracted for at less than the estimated 
cost, viz. 2,000. and are to be finished daring 
the summer. Water-works, at high pressure, 
are also.to be carried ont at an estimated cost 
of 5,300/. The cost per house of both works 
is estimated at only 23d. a week for thirty years, 
even on the present number of houses. 
Bedford.—An estimate of the probable. cost 
of a lunatic asylum for Bedfordshire, Hertford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and ype. eo 
has been made hy Mr. Hill, the sw nt 
of the asylum at Clifton, near York. Mr. Hill 
regen: the one of a r Son sos for 

ients, inclusive ; inery, 
po for cooking, hot and cold water, and 
ventilation, at 29,610/. ; one for 500 patients, at 
34,7134. ; and one for 600 patients, at 40,5347, 
j course is exelusive of furniture, laying 
out grounds, &e. It is also exclusive of gas- 
works, entrance-lodge, farin buildings, chaplain’s 
residence, &c. 
Tamworth.—The parish church has undergone 
considerable repairs and improvements during 
the last. few years. The restoration of the 
double spiral staircase, in the south-west angle, 
which, from the continual disin tion of the 
sandstone, had fallen ly into decay, has 
since been followed the renovation of the 
entire western face of the tower, which was not 
less dilapidated. A contribution was 
volun made by the parishioners for the re- 
opening of the great west window, the tracery 

‘which had been entirely destroyed, and the 
opening bricked up. The modern ringing- 
Pe omer has also been’ removed, and a roof of 
ined oak now spri from the stone carbels 
rina yl ag i pth a 

a window 
in ane of the tower has thus 
brought to > A new clock, which 
the been erected in 
chamber of the tower, the work of Mr. . 
The staircase was restored by Mr. B. Ferrey, 
and the later works have been directed b . 
G. G@ Scott. Within the church itself, the 
erection of a reredos of Caen stone, from a de- 
sign of Mr. Scott, has just been completed. The 
execution of the work, and its erection, were 
by Mr. John Philip, sculptor, of pect gai 
A new font, of same material, and designed and 
executed by same architect and sculptor, has 





the local Chronicle, was to be opened on 2nd 


been placed in the nave, near the principal 





* now 
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pera Snes smemats. have also 
the dshire Advertiser, 
has amounted to 755/. including 120/. for the 
Leeds.—The Town Council ‘have to 
increase the outlay on the new Town Hall by 
make the total cost, with the 
land, nearly 49,000/. 

Blackburn.—The Directors of the Local 
Waterworks Company, in reporting, at their 


half-yearly meeting, an vidend of 
6 Ea eck. ene af Gizomio tas, cats that i 
the last half-year had laid down 1,07 
ards Of additional main pipes, making the total 
344 miles. The number now supplied with 
water was 7,419, an increase of 428 during the 
half-year, the gross rental of which was 3,519/. 
i’ ne the increase of rental had been 3897. 
Newéastle-upon-Tyne-—The plans for the 
conversiou of the present eyesore, at the south 


end of the Newcastle Corn Exchange, into a 
rag 


t, says the Gateshead Observer, “ have 

had numerous inspectors in the Mer- 

chants’ Court, and various have been the judg- 
ments pronounced. The council having left it 
retty much to the architects themselves to 
heside what the building should be, the designs 
present a wondrous contrariety. You may 
select from amongst them a Christian church, a 
Grecian temple, a Mahometan temple, a Chinese 
pagoda, a 205 a theatre, a market-house, an 
arcade, a lock-up, or an omnium gatherum. 
There is a very sue Grecian elevation; but is 
it not very ridiculous to propose the erection 
of. long rows of handsome pillars, wei. to 
the eye, immediate] ind them, a blank wall ?” 
Forfar.—The sphinxes placed at the sides of 
the Peel monument here haye been removed, 


and trusses put up. There is some talk of 
placing the rej sphinxes on the top of the 
Academy buildings. bust of Sir Robert is 


y, and will be ik on the pedestal 
shortly. The bust has been executed by Mr. 
Anderson, of Perth, sculptor. - ' 

Glasgow.—The new “Evangelical Union” 
chapel, in Dundas-street, of this city, was opened 
on 6th ult. The architect is Mr. Burnet, of 
Glasgow. . The edifice is of the old Scotch 
Gothic style, adapted from the baronial to 
ecclesiastical purposes. It is seated for more 
than 1,100 individuals. 

Dumbarton.—. ments are in progress 
for the immediate erection here of 200 deve ing- 
houses, capable of affording comfortable accom- 
modation to an equal number of families, or 
1,000 individuals. In addition to the above, 
Mr. Alex. Denny is about to put up fifteen 
workmen’s houses, of a commodious description, 
which will be ready by Whitsunday, i 
upwards of fifty constructed by him within six- 
teen months. Altogether, there will be about 
400 new dwelling-houses provided for the public 
of the town. 

.—The sample-wall, says the Guernsey 


Comet, which has been built under the direction t 


of Mr. W. Gullette, of London, and which is 
designed to serve as a ae to the future con- 
tractors of the new harbour-works, is nearly 
completed. The masonry is random rubble, 
with binders, which saves much labour, and 
employs a quantity of stone from the 
quarries, which would useless were the 
work of a different description. The Messrs. 
Tostevin have erected the wall in question. 








Campripce Arcuirecrura, Socrery.—On 
February 23rd the second meeting of this society for 
the Lent Term was held at the society’s rooms. The 
Rev. T. S. Woollaston, M.A. of St. Peter’s College, 
laid before tie meeting the drawings for the proposed 
new fittings in St. Edward’s Church. The estimated 
expense was stated to be 600/. of which 3007. has 
been already collected. Mr. H. T. Braithwaite, of 
Clare-hall, then read a paper on “ Asthetics in the 
Church.” Its object was to justify the introduction 
of the arts into worship, and to point out how, and in 
what manner, they may best be rendered available 
for that purpose. He insisted strongly on the proper 
deference to be paid to the temper of the times, and 
on the study of architecture as a whole, not with 
partial views ; nak. his arguments by reference 
to the arts of sculpture, painting, and music. 


THE SEPULCHRE AT ALBERT GATE, 
GHTSBRIDGE. 


piece of refined the 
more wanton, is the fact that it is carried out 
merely that Mr. Hudson’s dining-room windows 
should have an uninterrupted view of the park. 
fe meee eae ee 
or the public’s servan' 
living tombs like this lodge, for the sake of 
gre ing one person, however potent he may 
; and it says but little for easier rep 
or architectural improvements, that the Woods 
_ ee as we Hae ee ae as this 
lungeon ce "8 el Lodging- 
houses, erected at the next gate, to exist. 
Leuba te Rosy. 








THE LATE ACCIDENT ON THE GREAT 
WESTERN. 


On prgon i in last week, an inquest was 
held on the body of Mr. James Gibbs, of Clifton 
Park, Bristol, one of the directors of the Great 
Western Railway, who was killed near Ealing 
by the overturning of a first-class iage in 
which he sat. The evidence as to the cause of 
the accident was ve i ry. The 
coroner could not specify any special cause at 
all, nor could any remedy be suggested. The jury 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” The 
deceased, Mr. Gibbs, it is stated in the Bristol 
Times, was the first person—out of the vestry— 
who subscribed to the restoration of St. Mary, 
Redcliff. He was then mayor, and the moment a 
deputation waited on him t his name down 
for 1007. heading the list. twelve months 
or so subsequently, meeting. Mr. Proctor, ‘and 
referring to the work, he observed that he feared 
it would be long about, and would entail a great 
deal of trouble on those who took an active 
interest in the matter. _Hethenadded, “Could 
you not get forty — to subscribe a thousand 
pounds each to the work, and have it done in 
our own time, without waiting for the slow pro- 
cess of .small contributions? I should be most 
happy to be one for a thousand.” This liberal 
offer, in making which Mr. Gibbs was solely 
actuated by principle, was discussed by a few of 
the vestry, and it was thought unadvisable just 
then to publish it witha view of carrying .out 
the Propose. plan. They thanked him, as he 
deserved, for his generosity, and said they would 
reserve to themselves a of perhaps 
one day acting upon it. Mr. Gibbs said he was 
uite willing and ready to do at any time what 
he had said: about. twelve months since, six 
or seven years having elapsed since his offer, 
he again spoke to Mr. Proctor, and inquired if 
they were yet prepared to accept it. 








THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting held at the residence of Vis- 
count Ebrington on the 12th ult. consisting of 
members of the acting committee of this asso- 
ciation and other friends of sanitary reform, 
amongst whom were the Bishop of London, the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Marquis of Blandford, 
Lord R. Grosvenor, Sir Edward Buxton, bart. ; 
Mr. Samuel Gurney, Col. Thompson, M.P.; 
Col. Sykes, F.R.S.; Mr. Monkton Milnes, M.P. 
and others, it was determined to make efforts to 
relieve the association from pressing demands, 
and to raise money to prosecute its object 
during the current year. 

This society has long been trammelled by debts 
contracted injudiciously at ing. A slight 
effort now on the part of the friends of sanitary 
reform will put it on a right footing, and enable 
it to aid vigorously the great object it has in 
view. 





: | detail, as affording 


‘in the section 


THE NAPOLEON CIRCUS, PARIS. 
wadictie x thecek men tant 
m on Servi 
in conjunction with the dome nag a 
eae eres 
9 no t nown, ma’ 
be called 26,0007 ag . 
The cost of the objests of art introduced, and 
; generally we will give more ix 
useful watetal for com-. 


parison: ~ 
The twenty paintings, forming the great 
vais ofthe ine i pa ont hebicibes a“ 
decorative pai of ceiling, &c....... 20 
The thistoon bererelifs focming the frieze on 
the exterior. _The composition, model, 
_ and one'cast in plaster} .;..:.(60/.6a.)..:...... 780 
The two equestrian groups, rather larger than 
nature. The model, one cast in plaster, 
and the casting in irom.............s.006-s+00 460- 
ape oneien re yes ee sikh aie 40 
itals, mouldings, &. in Carton pierre, 
and plaster pei asap des saibeodiha > “aka Aha “Pama 
The ornaments in stamped copper, gilt, 
mainly in the ceiling ............ccceeseeeees 720 





Making a total of ..............seeseseeee £3,520 


design shows. most careful study, 

and the roof is a singularly clever piece of con- 
struction. In this, M. Hittorff’s desire 
was to construct a cover, so to speak, of a single 
piece, which, like the top of a cistern, or other 
polygonal vessel, should exert upon the walls. 
only a vertical pressure. The trussed beam seen 
bound with iron at each. 
upright in the occurs at each angle of the 
bui (twenty in number), and rests on a 
continuous curb ‘ely.bound round its whole 
circumference with iron. These ribs are secured 
to each other by trussed beams; and the whole 
forms, as we have said, one-rigid cover, without. 
any horizontal tie. =... 3 
e have before us the drawings in detail of 
this roof, and may find an opportunity hereafter 
to give our readers the advantage of them. 

pedestals, columns, entablature, and 
dressings generally, are of worked stone. The. 
walls between are of rough stone. The roof is 
covered with zinc. 





PROGRESS OF BATHS AND WASH- 
HOUSES. — 

A staTement forwarded to us by the Com- 
mittee for Promoting the Establishment of 
Baths and Wash-houses for the Labouring 
Classes, gives the following return for the year 
ended Christmas 1852 :— 

From the Metropolis :— 



































Name. Pen yg ‘ 
The Model, Whitechapel «. 22, 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields .........sc0.essessee-sees4 3,654 7 1 
Bt. Marylebone .........cceersesseeeeees yesereeseeves 2,530 18 5 
Bt. Mase t and St. John, Westminster ... av : . 
Green siih i 
St. James, Westminster (Opened June 12) 1,003 10 3 
Poplar (Opened July 19) 42418 
Total ..-.ccccscrcccrcsecsseccsserecccscesceeees £13,413 7 2. 
———_ —_-——"* 
From the country :— 
Liv 1— 
tCornwallis-street £1,598 13 2 
Paul-street 720 311 
Halll..........scccvesseesseseeesornenssennggenenessevonssenes 677 19 10 
BEBO] 5.:,cccscccesssvecscecsapsocsssccepecapecessteboess 597 18 7 
PPMMEON fase eiciicsecdciscncccsvosabsisdsnccoossosdecctases 395 9 & 
Birmingham .» 1,598 5 % 
Maidstone (Opened May 24) ..............-0.048 276 0 & 


~ There was an increase a 1888 in Eaedon, or 
the correspondi riod of 1848, o: . 
bathers, aT ted ecchars and an ager te 
in five years of more than 3,100,000 
rhe’ acanced te + of the bathing and. 

e amoun’ e 

ing accommodation in London, including 
the building (in Bloomsbury) now in progress, 
is 610 private baths, 13 plunging baths, and 565. 


athers. 


? | compartments for washers. 








Tur Destens ror THE Porrer MonumENT.—A 
model sent in by Mr. E. W. Wyon has been sel 
from among the designs sent in to the committee for 
raising 8 monument in Rusthall churchyard to the 
memory of the late Mr. George Richardson Porter, of 
the Board of Trade. 








* See p. 103, & p. 104, ante, do not contain bas-reliefé. 
fain 
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t The wash-houses at the Cornwallis-strect ent 
yet completed. : 
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SOUTHAMPTON IMPROVEMENT 
COMPETITION. 

We are told that a case of some importance 

i is likely to oeeupy the 

attention of the law court. of In 

ee ca bpe oon pee tale 
on © 

which have hitherto ° es dis- 


s 


in the competition that was to take place. Each 
competitor was warned that his plan must he 
in. direct conformity to the Marsh 

vement Act, and i i 


m 
adding to the appearance and comfort of the 
pr te ich were to be for ever kept open 
for the use of every inhabitant. 

_ The wording of the resolution and the selec- 
tion of the plans were entrusted by the council 
fp s committe of their body, ealled the Marsh 
Improvement Committee, to whom Mr. Guil- 
laume: was the surveyor, who assisted in drawing 
up these resolutions, and he furnished the compe- 
titors with the: plans of the ground. According 
to our informant the committee took near! 
eighteen months to consider their verdict, 
eng opens ore given the first 

um e S surveyor, 
Seed to Mr. Etiott. Pod 
Complaints are made to us that when the 

plans were exhibited it eg the first design 
’ contained as its leadi 


_ When the town-clerk sent round the resolu- 
tion, he at. the same time sent each competitor 
following letter -—‘Herewith I beg to en- 
close a tracing of the common lands intended to 
be improved, and also the particulars agre 
by the Marsh Improvement Committee.” The 
selected design, it is said, sets the resolutions 

reed to by the committee at defiance. Feeling 
this to be an injustice, and failing im obtaini 
even a consideration of the case, Mr. rs, 
one of the competitors, has sent in to the coun- 
cil, through his pid | a demand for payment 
for the design submitted. 


F 








GAS. 

Tae Liverpook United Gas Com have just 
been reaping the rich benefits now y deriveable 
from the redueed. prices to which they were most 
reluctantly compelled, some years since, to come, after 
repeated: protests on their part that such priees would 
rum them, and, indeed, were utterly impracticable. 


At their half-yearly ordinary meeting, held on Tues- | 
day week, the chairman said it gave him great pleasure | 


to report: the state of their affairs ; and the 


teport stated that the directors felt themselves fully | 


Justified in recommending the proprietors to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 5/. per cent. for the last half- 
Fear on the consolidated stock of the company paid 
up but. net yet converted into stock ; and 2s. 6d. 
thare on each of the 257. A shares, on which a of 
%. 10s. per share had been made, There had been a 
Progressive increase in the business of the company 
during the last half-year. Mr. Radley, of the Adelphi 
Hotel, asked what ‘prospect there was of the gas being 
{still farther] reduced in ypien, The chairman ange 
_ Was every prospect: they were rapi rO- 
Sressing to that point, and at the first pt 
they should do it. Nevertheless they are rather 
long about it——‘The movement now going on 
% most of our provincial towas for the reduction 
of the price of gas,” says a local paper, “ is not. with- 
wut its effects in Thorne. The gas company last week 
agreed to. lower this article from 10s. to 7s. 6d. per 
mdeubic feet. Itis to he hoped that this liberal 
ction will meet with an equivalent response from 
the inhabitants by an increase in the consumption, 
‘specially as it is understood that the undertaking has 
hitherto yielded a very small return (and as small 
Wonder} to the shareholder. The price is sadly too 
high compared with other places. As to the more 
humble inhabitants, what with the price i 


of pages 
‘nd the wear and tear, we are afraid that they will| 


‘| pany for their town, with a 


land. | G5 


eature a domed con- | 


ti in. di | 
pag lg PO *S leach, and a.new one is to be made to be eapable of 


entirely of such charges, at least in private dwellings,— 
as is already done, indeed, in some towns throughout 
the eountry.——At Perth the rival gas companies 
have each reduced the price of gas to consumers: 
Phe Old, or Perth Gaslight Co 


peny have reduced their gas to 6s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and on same conditions as the rival company. 
——The Newbury and d Gas Company, 


cent. profit on their business ———The mhabitants of 
Sutton Coldfield have resolved to establish a gas eom- 
capital of 2,5002. im 
shares of 10/7. each. Nearly 2,0007. of the capital 
have been secured——The Doncaster Gas 
y, we hear, have to supply the Great 
Nort Railway plant there with their gas at 
2s. 64. a thousand cubic feet. It is said to be from 
consideration of the large quantity to be used that the 
price is so low,—a hint to smaller consumers, who 
have only to combine imto one large or efficient 
demand on their gas companies in order to have their 
gas at a moderate rate. At all events, they may 
calculate the per centage on such a price as 2s. 6d. 


trouble in collecting smaller aceounts: we searcely 
think that cent. per cent. would be requisite, though 
most cases it will be found that even that is not the 
limit. But the fact is, it is not the diminution of risk 
and trouble that enables a gas company to lower their 


‘demands on powerful companies so ly as they often 
do: it is the fear of being altogether by such 
@ company manufacturing own gas. We de not 


refer to the Doncaster Gas Company im particular, at 


the’ the present moment, but to the general practice, and 


the true cause which generally induees gas companies 
to come to reasonable terms with powerful companies. 





holding 250,000 feet———The old gas company at 
Perth have announced their intention of reducing the 
‘price of their gas from 7s. to 5s. 10d. “with an 
‘allowance to large consumers.” The new. company 
had just before announced a reduction from 7s. to 6s. 
_——The North British Matt, while complaining of 
the impurity of gas from the poisonous sulphuretted 
hydrogen, advises gas consumers te test their gas by 
ing sugar of lead in water, dipping paper in 
that, and then using this paper as a test by holding it 
in the stream of gas before it is lit. 


the paper will become quite brown, and it may then 
be certainly concluded, and as confidently represented 
|to the gas companies supplying such gas, that, either 
from neglect or ni , there is not enough of 
lime made use of in their purifiers, and that this is all 
‘that is required to be seen to in order to insure the 
purity of the gas from so poisonous a contamination. 


poisonous gas as this that the publie contract for. 
They ought, therefore, to resist payment till supplied 
with pure gas, whatever be the price. 








A PAINTER’S CONTRACT. 
A CURIOUS CASE. 

In the Lambeth County Court, an action was 
brought by a painter Smith against a house- 
owner, named M‘Pherson. The sum sought to be 
recovered was 20/. under novel circumstances. The 
plaintiff stated that he had entered into a. contract 
with the defendant to keep in repair four houses. 
The contract was for seven years, and bound him to 
paint the houses twice during that period, the first 
painting to be executed at the expixation of the first 
year, and the second painting to be performed at the 
end of the eontract. He was also to keep the house 
in repair, and for which he was to receive five pounds 
per year for each of the four houses. When the first 
year of the contract expired, he sent. in his bill of 207. 
'when defendant said that he should not think of 

ing him until the expiration of the contract—at 
the end of the seven years,—urging, that if he did so, 
he should have no security that he (the erm } 
| would paint the houses, which was the chief feature in 
his (defendant’s ) favour. It was in vain that he 
assured Mr. M‘Pherson that his circumstances would 
} not it him to give seven years’ credit ; for defen- 
' dant said, “Look to the bond.” Thinking ifhe gave the 
houses a coat of paint, the defendant w soften 
down, he did so when defendant ordered him never 
to enter his houses again, and he now sued for the 
moiety of the ¢ontract. 





By Mr. W. B. Davies:—When I was painting the 
















requisite and sufficient to cover additional risk or 
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In such a ease if 
the gas be containinated with sulphuretted hydrogen, | Pp 


As well remarked by the Mail, tt is not such | 
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at their fifth annual meeting lately, divided five per | livi 
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larity, with which towns are 
= nan Ee 
engine, @ 

is wanted, ee got cto in like 


We take for granted that he has not calculated 
the number of “ covered * that would be 
required for London, i 
no demand for the article, 
course, be the case during a 
eats phe pe eet 

¥ 
shipping ! 
The Roman Wall; a historical and semapicen 

Description of the Barrier of the lower Isthmus 

extending the Pyne and the Solway. 
the Rev. Jonn Coninew ee M.A 
mare, London. 
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THE  BULLDER. 












| . . of Maron 5, 1853; Vi 
prog Pedi sg peng ies at Newcastle-upon-Tyne | Tar Meat Traves.—Plates, bars, and rails are | highest order, and of an extensive series of Sevres 
Fy re 852,:in to “The Roman | now ing to follow the downward. of | illustrating the styles of different epochs of that roya) a= 
Wall: an oni iate the Claims of | pi ich latter have ‘also been on the decline in| manufactory: among them will be found & curiow the Cour 
Severus to the Authorship of the Roman Wall ; and Shropshire as well as in Scotland . ice, produced immediately after Napo. [ord Cai 
by Robert Bell.” It also contains some illustra- and Wales. _ The reduction, as usual, is attributed to | leon’s expedition aie seh olga the fitness of The plai 
eas ie iad of | the “ small masters,” whom, however, the great ones decoration is to an affec. 
tions given in rt of Mr. Bruce’s defence - ; - defen 
: : will probably be found shortly to follow. « A reduc- | tation of forms and ornaments to the age of 
Hadrian as the builder of the wall. The rev. |): Se aos a ton has tak ss the vinden of end (‘the Dharethe...alee fine jewelled ; was bro 
tleman is an able writer. ager ge te git gas A ees, El ein 
gen a0 nails. “It is stated, ra in ccagn| owmue® bow 96, heed. Ps elain which was executed. fendant | 
Tpregee ae spoudent of the Times, “that the late speculations in onpreaely ior Louis Seize. : 
A Summary of the Law of Patents and of|pig iron, and which had the effect of raising the) Bripce on Daepar’s Painciete at Boraweiy, oe 
_ Eatension of Patents; with Forms and all the | market in so extraordinary a degree, were transacted | —A ion bridge has been erected at the rural = 
Statutes. Cuantes Woxpsworts, Esq. | chiefly by bills, and not in cash, and these bills having | village of Bothwell on the Clyde. It crosses on the employe 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Benning and Co. | (or about) become due, large quantities of iron are/| site of the old ferry, and at a considerable i sida 
1853. . ily hate upon ie say = At re arg py by a new ware fe | level fi admin Me com 
meeting of the Midland Railway Company at y, | Way, ming the di een well . and 
ix oot pea. sia RE shook lng =e Mr. Ellis disclosed the fact that the directors had | the railway station at Blantyre. The work has been cane 
Ge Lilie a cabbat Sor ‘what a patent may be | °outracted for laying down heavier rails upon their| done at the cost of Messrs. H. Monteith and Co. pro Stree 
y. eric BStaa> Y.°© | entire line, not at the present advanced price (say, in | prietors of. the Blantyre Works. The dimensions of = tiff, 
obtained—how to obtain it—form and operation | ,, heavy a contract, 10/. 10s. or 11/. 11s.), but at|the bridge are as follows:—278 feet span; entire fm POM» 
: t—Ii iGantion-—~distlaimes's vy » 102. 10s. . 1ls.), as fo! : span ; - scoordin 
of, paten "ere : 219 : the old rate of 6/. 10s. per ton. There are many | length, 415 feet; breadth of platform, 7} feet. It party 
and cav: c ment, costs, injunction— other similar contracts, it is said, but not to the same | is constructed of malieable iron, with the exception put up t 
patent, how avo —scire Ji ster of extent, in course of execution in these districts, as|of four cast-iron columns, 88 feet high, which, with house,” 
patents and of P sane ae gar tion of | well as in Wales and Scotland. Copper is at a stand-|a basement of rustic stonework, form the pier upon Stafford 
patents—con m—together with an ap-| still for the present at an advance of cent. per cent. | either bank of the river, and the entire weight of fit, and i 
ae of statutes and forms and a table of cases. | Large offers of Russian copper have been made to| metal does not exceed 50 tons. The suspension-rods deed, 
e whole constitutes a cheap and useful little |some of the leading manufacturers: supplies may | are only $ inch diameter, of the aggregate weight of poorer 
volume,’ which will doubtless have a portion of | therefore be expected as soon as the navigation of the | 13 tons, and yet their ultimate sustaining power is parts co 
that patronage among patentees and inventors, | Russian seas and rivers is open. The effects of the calculated at nine times the weight of the platform to a defe 
which, however, it must share with more than | Present high price of copper, according to the Zimes, | when crowded with 1,250 ms. The iron-work to plain 
one competitor. are beginning to be seriously felt by the Birmingham | of the bridge was, with the exception of the columns, cnet 
a It is — fea Ss injury, more ried executed in 4 temporary smithy —. - for pay 8 
jal, Descriptive, and Illustrated Catalogue of | pecially to the working classes, wi conse-| the purpose; while the roadway was carried across 
ORME, Dee hibition of the Works of Tee quence. Timely arrivals from Russia may possibly | the river without scaffolding, by means of block and t Ay 
. avert the results now anticipated. The an, llers | tackle, and the basis for operation afforded by the 
of all Nations, 1851. By authority of the}, : : : wth ‘ : the alte 
al Commission. . Supplemen volume, | 28¥e advanced their charges for rolling. Tin has/ progress of suspension. itself from either side of the that the 
pee a: Cakes Teenindrs. onal Clowes advanced to 118/. per ton. river. This bridge is, we believe, the seventieth con- 9, 103 
al oe , ’ ALNwick Screntiric aND Mecuanics’ Insti-| structed upon Dredge’s patent. In consequence of vet off 1 
n. . " TUTE.—On Tuesday in last week a soirée on a great | the erection of the bridge at Bothwell, a stimulus has 402. in 
Tue present supplementary volume need not be | scale was held in the Theatre at Alnwick, in aid of| been imparted to the village. Operations are already had dra 
described at any length, considering that it is | this institution. Between 600 and 700 ladies and|in p for the erection of a church in connection ana 
simply a continuation and completion of a| gentlemen were present. Earl Grey, who occupied| with the United Presbyterian body. Several new and Bur 
valuable work which has already had a full | the chair, delivered a very interesting and appropriate | cottages have recently been pain g ; and a crescent admitter 
notice in the Builder. . As an um to the | address, after which no less than four lectures and a| of detached villas is projected on grounds contigu- dilonal 
three volumes already published, the present subsequent address were announced for delivery, and | ous to the new bridge. BB + request 
must of course be had by all who wish to keep | the four lectures were actually given, but the address} Czit1c Monuments: SocreTY oF ANTIQUARIES. dint. 
& complete record of the Great Exhibition. - It | ¥®*-~fortunstely, we should think—postponed. As}—On Thursday, in last week, an interesting paper 
ip. on. : ’ . ae { willing 
contains the two reports of the Royal Com- it was, any one of the four lectures delivered ought to| was read at the Society of Antiquaries, Somerset bill, pre 
9 ne eae F f have sufficed, after the address by the chairman.| House, by Mr. F. C. Luki, M.D. on Celtic and : 
mission “tn extenso, with all their appendices, The first a“ ~ x : This wa 
Uaiet: da tintmeehe mase-of: valuable wentter,|-"" was on “‘ Meteorology, Clouds, and Poets, Transition Monuments, illustrated by a large number plaintiff 
whieh’fills abot She | by Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.E.; the second on “The of drawings. He divided the Celtic Megaliths into 
about one-half of the volume. The . ” : : : Pe MT 4° — 
othie felts devobel to some of the mare'dile: atural History of Coal,” b Mr. G, Tate ; the third those on plains more or less extensive, and those 
a tributi “exhibito fwiaets on “The Character and Writings of Addison,” by | commonly on hills and elevated sites. The former he 
ry con tions from ¢ itors throughout | Mr, P, Selby ; aud the fourth on “ Plants, and their | ranged under the head of Monolith, Ortholith, Paral- For b 
the United Kingdom, India, and foreign States, | Poetical Associations,” by Mr. R. Embleton. The|lelith, and Cyclolith; and the latter, entirely sepul- Castituti 
with many engravings. The work as a whole | entertainment was (of course) protracted toa late hour. | chral, under the head of Demi-dolmen, Dolmen, Cist- Architec 
is of universal interest and enduring value. THE MovustacHE FoR THE Masons.—It may be| Vaen, Cromlech, and Peristalith. _The Pseudo-Celtic, 
recollected that in an article on the Masons of Edin-| or Transition monuments, he ranked as Megalithic, 
burgh, quoted by us from the local News, the masons | Tumular, Microlithic, and Natural Rock, instancing 
Miscellanea. were recommended, on the score of health, to wear the | Stonehenge as a Cyclotrilith under the first head. He 
ied moustache as a preventive to breathing the fine dust | considered Stonehenge was of two dates, and never 
Wrupornz Minster.—The -east end of this fine} Which so much injures the working mason and | finished. 
old minster is so built up to that it is almost impos- | Shortens his life. The recommendation was given by| Coast DereNces.—There is to be a general brush- 
sible to. obtain. a ‘view of the beautiful triplet of the |® Stave professor at Edinburgh,—Dr. Alison, who | ing up, repair, and improvement of the national coast 
chancel. This. window, simple enough externally, is | Would be the last, it is said, to countenance anything | defences. Forts, magazines, barracks, and other 
almost ynique in its internal ent. A number |/ike puppyism—or continentalism shall we call it—|works at Portsmouth, Dover, Portland, Plymouth, 
of bold mouldings, springing from Jight columns, form | the part of our operatives. The practice of wearing | Milford Haven, Liverpool, Sheerness, Isle of Wight, 
& trefoliated head, the upper part of which embraces | the moustache, and even the imperial, is an old British | &c, are to be repaired or built. The Channel Island 
the quatrefoil seen on the outside. The central tower | OB, as pny one knows; but it is really from | defences also are to be strengthened, as well as those 
is Late Norman, having interlacing arches running | Knowing its beneficial influence in lengthening the] of Gibraltar, Malta, Mauritius, Halifax, &c. New 
round it. The work above this arcade is quite a|lives and protecting the health of German, French, | barracks are to be built at Kensington, and various 
recent addition: it was added for the p of | nd other continental masons that its revjval in this | other works, such as drainage, hospitals, storehouses, For cl 
making good the one damaged by the fall of S Nrvech country is advised; and the recommendation, we see, | &. are to be seen to. : ' Hawkin 
spire which formerly surmounted this tower. The from the Glasgow Reformers’ Gazette, is now being| Tue Giass Trapg.—aAt a conference of the flint- 
western tower and walls of the nave are Late Perpen- carried out by the Glasgow masons. That scamps as | glass manufacturers, held at Birmingham last week 
dicular. “The choir retains its Early Decorated cha- | Well as puppies wear an appendage useful to a work- | (according to a circular issued by Messrs. Harris and 
racter: it is the purest of the building. There | ™an is no reason why he should not wear it. Son), it was resolved that an advance of not less than = 
is a fine crypt under the eastern part of it. The} Dxsrruction or Doncaster Cxurcu.—On| 10 per cent. should be made on the present selling 
stalls are Jacobean—good of their date. High and | Monday last the fine old parish church of Doncaster, prices of plain, coloured, and cut glass, without refer- 
unsightly pews block up the nave, and galleries| (St. George’s), was totally ‘destroyed by fire, | ence to a general list of prices. This rise is attributed “Low 
encumber the transepts. These should be removed, | originating, it is believed, in overheated flues. The | to late advances in fuel and other materials consumed ofits der 
to give due effect to the building: indeed, the whole | loss is vaguely estimated at 100,000/. and is not| in the manufacture of glass. Even the sand, which “h BR” 
church requires a judicious restoration. There lie the | covered by any insurance. The west window had | forms so large an ingredient in the composition of 2 
remains of St. Ethelred, beneath a brass made up | been lately filled with stained glass, as a memorial of | glass, has also advanced in price. IM 
from one of the fourteenth century; and also those | the late Sir William Cooke, at a cost of 7007. The} AnrtiriciaL Matacnire.—When a solution of ), 
of the pious Margaret, Countess of Richmond, who, | window at the east end of the chancel was filled with | sulphate of copper is precipitated in the cold by car- py Me 
amongst her numerous benefactions, contributed to- | stained glass towards the end of last century, at a|bonate of soda or potash, the precipitate is at ir complie’ 
wards the charities of this town.—R. P. P. cost, it is said, of 1,000 guineas. Three smaller | voluminous, and of a blue colour, but left for awhile “A Rea 
Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL Socrety.—Coxcuesrer | chancel windows lately completed cost 4007. _Know-|and then washed, it becomes more dense and of & Nori 
SECTION.—On Friday in last week, the first quarterly | ing the continual risk of fire, especially in flue-heated green colour, and has the composition of greet —_ 
meeting of this society was held at the Literary | churches, we do think that churchwardens are most cul- | malachite as found in nature. A sort of malachite, it to the P 
Institution, Colchester. Mr, John bt jun. read | pable in neglecting to insure such valuable property. | is also said, may be obtained by the re-action of coarse * Book 
® paper upon the discoveries at West-lodge, Lexden-| Royat Porcetain Cottections.—In order that | porous limestone gn a solution of nitrate of silver, , find ada 
road; and the Rev. E. L. Cutts followed with one on|the instruction which the public were deriving from | marking twelve or fifteen degrees, and, when the = 
eo defensive armour worn during the Middle Ages. |the inspection of the Queen’s porcelain at Marl-| action ceases, by plunging the mass into a solution of 
RCHITECTS BENEVOLENT Society.—The annual | borough House might not be interrupted, her Majesty | an alkaline Bicarbonate: marking five or six degrees. 
general meeting of this society is fixed to be held at |has been pleased to permit a second series of speci-|The piece of limestone in the first case becomes W 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Archi- | mens to be made from the collections at Buckingham | covered with sub-acetate of copper, and this sub- Co 
tects, on Wednesday, the 9th inst. to receive the | Palace, and exhibited at Marlborough House. This | acetate, in the next step, changes to malachite ; or, if very red 
—— from the council, elect officers and council for | series is more numerous and varied than that recently | prolonged, to a double carbonate of copper and soda. thet 
© year, and for the general purposes of the society. |removed. It consists chiefly of Old Indian of the The malachite is in small silky globules. late " 
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ENGINEER’s EmprormMent By Iron Manvurac- 


qureR.—An action, Parsons v. Milburn, was tried in | 


the Court of ’s Bench on the 24th ult. before | > 
Lord Cam: and a common jury, at Nisi Prius. 
eee in this action was an engineer, and the 
¢ was a manufacturer of iron. The action 

was brought to recover 92/. 16s. for work done for 
defendant in altering and fixing an iron roof. De- 
fendant pleaded the general issue, and also a set-off. 
It ap that in 1850 defendant had engaged to 
ly the iron work necessary for a large sugar- 
ouse in Goodman’s-fields. Plaintiff had been 
employed by Mr. Burton, the builder, to test some 
portion of the iron work, ‘and he was still employed at 
the commencement of 1851, when defendant had 
com! the erection of the roof of the “ lump- 
house,” which, it was alleged, was so defective as to 
require considerable alterations. These were made by 
plaintiff, as he alleged, on defendant’s orders ; but, 
according to defendant, the builder was the responsible 
Plaintiff -was also employed by defendant to 

up the main roof, and the roof of the “clearing- 
house,” but when the materials were sent up from 
Staffordshire, it was found that the parts would not 


fit, and it became necessary for plaintiff to have them 


altered. It had been agreed that the roof should be 
erected at the rate of 2/. 10s. per ton; but when the | an 
could not be adapted, which defendant attributed 
toa defect in the drawings, it was arranged, according 
to plaintiff’s evidence, that plaintiff should keep an 
account of the men’s time, and that defendant would | r 
y a reasonable sum for the work. Defendant’s 
right to set off 107. for goods sold was admitted. 
The defence was, that defendant gave no orders about 
the alterations to be made in the “lump-house ;” 
that there had been an agreement to do the work for 
2/.10s. per ton; and that defendant was entitled to 
set off not only 107. for goods to plaintiff, but also 
40/. in respeet of a bill of exchange which plaintiff 
had drawn upon Mr. Burton, and, when accepted, 
endorsed to tent This bill was dishonoured, 
and Burton had since become bankrupt. Defendant 
admitted that plaintiff had required to be paid an ad- 
ditional price for extra labour, and that, upon that 
request being made, he, the defendant, remained 
tient.  Plaintiff’s counsel, in reply, said he was 
willing to allow defendant’s set-off in respect of the 
bill, provided he would give it up to the plaintiff. 
This was finally agreed to, and a verdict taken for the 
plaintiff for 427. 








TENDERS 
For building the Goldsmiths’ and Jewellers’ Annuity 
{nstitution Asylum, South Hackney. Mr. W. P. Griffith, 











Architect. The quantities furnished by Mr. C. B. Arding. 
Richards, J. and Son ....... ». £2,396 0 0 
Hayne 2,178.10 0 
Arding and Son 2,158 0 0 
pe ee 2,064 0 0 
Norris 2,033 0 0 
Notley 1,990 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons encase oe 1,983 0 0 
Gadsby 1,927 0 0 
Pat ti 1,910 0 0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 











For church at Bodles-street Green, Sussex. Mr. R. M. 
Hawkins, architect. Quantities not furnished. 








Nyvers ...... £1,956 
Edward Carter 1,953 
I ids Pc acndhennsvesnbseearcatecens 1,441 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Lowestoft Church” (we have received four contradictory 
‘watements, and must wait), “ I. C.*,(“* Clear—Story ” gives best ides 
of its derivation), J. P.” (Wren did not visit Rome), * W. H. M.,” 
“RB.” “W.s..” “A. K..” “Major A.” “J.B. W..” “ Metro- 
volitan Improvement,” “H.C. P..” “A. U. T.,” “J. &.,.” 
“A. P.H.,” “A Subscriber,” “Inquirer,” “G. G.,” “E. W.T.,” 
J.M.” (too “0 for examination this week), “ W. B. (against our 
custom), “W. A.,” “J.B” “C. G.” (apply to Sanitary Associa- 
tion), “ B. G, 8 & ‘a soft pewter is sometimes used, rubbed down to 
thee of stone), “ W. H. C.,” * F.C.,”"M. and F.” (request shall be 
complied with), “I. B” (see “American News”), “ H. A.,” 
“A Reader ” (we do not recommend). 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
bee communications should be addressed to the Eprror, und not 

to the Publisher. 


“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses, 


: 2 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
po bate DECORATIONS. —Altar and 


Bh nome pote mn Cetin, General Church Furniture, Robes, &. at 
‘an 1 f 
the steed P a Priced led Cufalegue may be had by application o: 


HARRISON. pork Disetitor and Robe Maker, 62, Chancery- 
4nd, Contracts for Church Cushions, &¢. 





RT UNION of LONDON.—To 
SOULPTO men ode tot Waiaies acer 


MONDAY or TUESDAY next, the 


Pats ESSEC room, 


444, West Strand, 3rd March, 1853. 








TO PARENTS AND a SURV 


» extensive practice bes sam | On. in 
a VA for an OUT-DOOR 

PUPIL.—Direct or the first instance, 
Linmary:&. Peoealon nick Gometee tele ee 


GOOD STAIRCASE-HAND WANTED, 
ZA, the Conntey about Tem Miles rom, Londen) fort 
Surveyor, Witham, E-sex. 


A CIVIL ENGINEER, holding the appoint- 

ments of Surveyor - = — Boa Hatt we _ 
Dm, to the Waterworks of 

mm, is vee to receive: a se tleman mas ARTIOLED 

L. write a good know 

ed 7 « b+" ar drawi! In adattion to to “the usual 

routine of E: neering and Land-Surveying, he will have the 

vantage of placed pee the yg ane ve system at 


sanitary works in progress kingdom. — For fterms, 
address OE. G. Office of The Bailes’ 1 Vouk tee aera 


ANTED, a Practical, Ornamental, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, for interior decorations and fittings. 
He must be competent to make working drawings and finished 
sketches. One ound tan architect's office would be preferred.—A 
ne > Seaey will be re apy by letter only, te HOLLAND 
SON, Ranelagh igrave-square. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINER®. 


ANTED, in the Country, a good WORK- 
ING FOREMAN; he must be [Be active, nent i indus- 
trious. and willing to make: up his time : WA. by 


ay be 
uired of him ‘ages 248. per week.—. paid). vith 

ful particulars, to Mr-vt JOHN QOOTE, Baie Ww mr Whtiva am, Easex. 

roceed to to 


ANTED, immediately, to 
iiberal salary’ ‘will be 


tish North America, 
ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMAN. 
given, and unex le reference: <= 9a ame J.B. 
at Waterlow and Sone’, Stationers, Parliament-street. 
AN N’ TI E D, in an Architect’s Office, a 

n capable of taking the MANAGEMENT + Tl 
GENERAL BUSING He must be a good designer and e 
draughtsman. Noneneed apply who cannot give most satisfa 
references as to their efficiency. saat Weduntucien jon vy made, by letter 
only, to C. G. 90, Parliament-st 


ANTED, a few active YOUNG MEN 
from the Country, that can do the plaine-t_ Ca: tering 
ing terms, addressed to RC. 41 


rk.—Appply by letter, stating 
J Jubitse: pines, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
































TO 
A purupen's Chi ERK is open to 

an . “Heis = 
Saea Seance eee iohis re 
pein E Sy Dectomen Beat bee 

TO AROHITECTS. 7 
A GENTLEMAN accustomed to prepare 
bate Sesame age ENT inne ARON Re TS 
rice. rat Finis be offerea eel eg 


As SURVEYOR A 00d practical experi 
dcsroahf meeting with aSETU ih aBETUATION.—Addres Mr. owanb, 





il 














Reference of the 4% . 
queek~ hatean AB = ee coe cane 


ANNs experienced AS ASSISTAN’ T is desirous of 

Ethicmeetes, with s SITUATION. Te well = 

and wo! no upoatbousionh 

i knowledge of the area aera profesiton Address DB. 

H IGHGATE -ARCHWAY.- ROAD— 
a frontage of 500 feet to the H 

aa Sanaae See e 


AND for BUILDING.—TO BE LET, at 
Lee, Kent, by the scp tn Paw oar fs. 

















slieible. . OE of LAND. ot Terant heres or intessbocee 
-three 
tthe Cinievomies Mera and tenders. a 


etchant Taylory Hall, Th 
» ORMUEL abcess 
B “vine ustorsy; ov FRONTAGES, Grove-road, 
bank ereen.— —T0 Let, upstate Siete 


Peary ea ae Fon meen Ui'Jowey i aad 3 
Bursa ues GROUND, for Small Houses, 
terms, in a manufac- 


LET, on very advantageous 
locality, where such residences uest.—, 
to Me TRIBE, lale of Doge Semen S Nee Lee 


Q)RFHAN WORKING SCHOOL ESTATE, 














ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a RSTOCK-HILL.—TO BUILDERS and OTHERS. 
respectable well-educated YOUTH, having a taste for py eS oe “ther in One ve sR EORTION ‘ih 
drawing, as an Articled Pupil. There would be no objection to ESTATE, ian oom aot 1952, a PORTIV ss 
receive su~h youth nnder arrangements as a member of the family. | po geo ng 
Apply to] Mr. CARVER, Arohitect and County Surveyor, Taunton, | Boutes and shops. ete obtained y 
Lud 3 th 
tT PRICKMAY RS Oe BRICK aba Sh mates VEESERT and 
a SITU as - iets 
: SETTER and Si ER. The advertiser hag. ad senders to,be gel livered to the on oF before TURSDAY, 
rs’ ex lence, a can have a recommendation » corpo: does accept 
from ‘hie late employer, who has dicohntinued brick-making.— orany fend der. et ee ea Sos 
‘Address to JOHN DBs Surbiton-hill. We Surrey. 32, Ludgate-hill, Keck 
BUILDE 
ANTED, by of Yo aged 27, of WATERSIDE PREMISES.—TO BE 


x, bara bevits. oak cation as ae CLERK or or 
MANAGER of UvUT- 3; ica 


@ good pract 
surer, well accustomed to the Dailies Ah Ry and cap.ble tie 
ducing business. — Address, ~ P. at Mr. Collins’s, Stationer, 
11, Great Winchester-street, City. 
TO ARCHITRGTA AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a Youth in 
his Bevente wl year, as — Pupil to an Architect 

Builder, of peod ta siness and respect og weesr a ay 

practical knowledge in both branches maybe a 

senter’s family preferred. — Ad:ress, sta 

Mr. EDWARD COPLAN D, Chelmsford. 

TO ENGINEERS,  seapage pai agen tee OTHERS. 


ANTED, b cal Smith, | spp 


a thoro mae Sr 
a SITUATIO - * ga ay T’ one references 


No objection to 
the country.—Direct J. ¥ oes "3 Finca Willcox and Keyte, 


Stationers, 44, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court- 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, by trade a 
eee. © a a TUATION as FOREMAN, in town or 
country.—Has a practical knowledge o 
poe —, Sa 





an 





neem 








in 
ress, J. 8. office of 





ast seven years head 
x ‘The Builder? York street, Covent Gar | _ 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
ANTED, com NT, b 





tl $ with the duties of 
iting tg B. B ll, Stonefi 


BUILDERS AND OTHERS. - Z 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Situation 
as GENERA FOREMAN of one or more 
good surveyor and draughtsman —For further ae partons, seety 
to G. K. Mr. Renter's Hemingford-place, Barnsbury, Islington. 


T) MASTER PLUMBERS. GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 


ANTED, by a Stead Man, a Permanent 


SITUATION. He has had ears’ experience in 
town as Plumber oe Glazier, ana has =o —_ gaa fill up his 


time in Painting; or he can do ing, if ree 
TO ENGINEERS, &c. 


Apply, by letters io ~e @ B. 141, Posleystrest, Berm 
MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN is 
desirous of obtaining some ea. &ec. to make at 

home -desly. by letter to A. B. 4, Arli ngton-street, New North 


A ears in the employment of a London builder of 

eminen: Prig Re ood haga ond is quick at bony is desirous 

of an ENGAGEMENT in the country, | “at a moderate salary, with 

the view to further improvement.  agrgsee unexceptionable.— 
Miavess, Ki. 20, Hern ick-street, Pimlico. 














TO BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, who has been | walki 





eos WANTED. —A Tradesman, | sidera' 


who for many years has partner in a respectable 
London hones, is, fr from the fraudulent eased of the party to 
whom he advanced his capitul. cocking © for employment, in the 
cation of 2 COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, to which he has 
be ~) long accustomed. Referen | rol the very —— character 


‘ity and integrity. 
pa pd 4 oot Ay Cie icttcr to SG, care of 


uired.—App' 
Messrs reared Ohler. and Co. Witolesale Stationers, Cannon- 
street. 





and can have | ® 
eight 


LET, a PLOT of COPYHOLD CaOURD. wit 
north-west side “ 





erections thereon, situate on ‘ore- 

street, pmb ey ep pee — a Sanll tac 
of about 24 depth of about 38 feet. Alsoasmall Plot of 
Sopyhola G a with the shed on the o ite side of 
the said stre-t, containing a of ¢ 13 feet by a depth of 
ote out 80 fees Far rtioutary Personally at the Offices of 
x Wolk isingham-place, Lambeth. _ 





BRAND. 





CoaptrotRDNAND BhANt Esta‘es. 
TO BUILDERS AND BRICKMAKERS. 
T° BE LET, with immediate n, 
sup’ 


he 
KINTON, Boura, 


a | Mi rat Sorher SANS, 


for ane term ni 
Side, of cg ht 





paren of at of at — 180 est tage of te 


Borough: 


— or to bate 


bya 
ay ER Agent, 44, Bed- 
and Ov. Solicitors, 17; Bedford- 








TO BUILDERS AND OT BEQUIRING SPACIOUS 
O BE LET, or the LEASE from 


the Duke of eof Bedford. TO 1 TO BE Ay eS, BEDFORD. 


STREET (immediate: Bn N RL 
: clagae om the remit 


Western Rail 
IVIMEY, Esq oN Eee 


~~ WHITESTONE, NEAR EXETER, DEVONSHIRE. 
) B f LET, on a B for a 
» coe OF ‘LA >. % teres, situate 


perish of Whiten ag ana ool clued 


ra ray ihe APRESIDERGE, 500 Acres of Gast 


trout ae 
apply to Messrs. 













en og The riv heeiver Tie 


mad KENGDON sciehoarveulan 
Dearie FREEHOLD PREMISES 


-" for 2 Tipber oe Benen, Bailiat, of 
iso fot long) “—~) dings, house, con- 





on 
hich the proprietor Souk Seu N. HOOPEK 
Esa. 5, Pa ee Temple; or Mr. re ae 14, Greek-street, 





0 BUILDERS AND OTH 


Sos ithirdand fourth-rate CARCASSES 
poh onc. = PABKY, Brick and 





TO BE SOLD or LET, ata oWakant Ane nee] 





THE BUILDER. - ».« { Manon; 1858, 


PATENT DATED 91m DAY.OF OCTOBER, 1852. 


CLARK & CO.’s 


NEW PATENT COMBINED IRON AND WOOD | 
REVOLVING SHU TTERS, 


IMPROVED PATENT CURVED LATH REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 








The annexed woodcuts, A and C represent three of the laths of the above Patent Shutters in section. 

SeHOLLED HITHER WAY, greath a. See. securely connected together, and 
” See AP Ee tis ot CLARKS PATENT COMBINED IRON AND WOOD. REVOLVING 
8H ood being red with thin iron, seourely fixed ig drawn over it, rendering it impossible for 





the w covered or faced a YA di Fa 
the to split, and combining the lightness of wood shutters with 7a ee 
and CO. have also the application of Revolving Shutters, fixed complete in sash frames, for private - 
aD pply sash: es, with sashes hung 


dwelling-houses, thereby saving a item in their cost (the d_ are prepared ~! 
ini less than Evusericsthotates Nanoxed Woetout They answer the purpose son chnds any dowel we shutters| by ight 
IMPROVED DRAWN BRASS SASH-BARS AND STALL-BOARD PLATES. 
ENGRAVING IN THE FIRST STYLE OF WORKMANSHIP. 
PROSPECTUSES, ENGRAVINGS, AND TESTIMONIALS FORWARDED, ON APPLICATION TO 
CLARK & CO. ENGINEERS, 
PATENT SHUTTER WORKS, 15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON , 


























Rea & go 


THE ABOVE ARE HALF-SIZE SECTIONS OF MACHINE-DRAWN METAL SASH-BARS FOR SHOP FRONTS 


Selected from CLARK and CO.’S numerous Patterns. Can be had in Polished Len in: ieee. drawn i Cores 
a ee up to Thirty-two feet in. One Piece, Are on Wainscot p 


8AS4-BARS MADE TO ARCHITECTS OWN DESIGNS WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. | 
Full-sized Sections of the above, and numerous other Patterns, with Prices, and every Information, can be had on application to 


CLARK & CO. 15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT. 
RICK and TILE EARTH. — “70 BE 


LET, twelveacres (or any less poriion) of bles FREE- 





LANDS a 7 nap of 

FAR’ of first-rate Ny 
Buick and Tie og the noted “Buttele White’ Bricks Als» 

Y for Red Bricks, and Pipes, and Tiles, or — rforated 
Bricks of every — land also co; of 
Sand, Chalk, and G Travel. eo in Suffolk, 1 oom two hours 
b Chalfrom London, aud 300° yards from a railway station. 


reis also water conveyance, very convenient for transit of the 
above the London and mark ea large 
bourt sry contin aaa Tsing aa with 2 oe te capital 
Te an @ moderate capital, 
on be found Pwelt wo or further 
apply to H. CLs FFOR w Sotenton san "Ma 
be Pipe Mak ing Machines ke. Atlas Works, ie rr 


Dérset-street, London, N.B. Clayton’s Patent 
; also his Tile-making may be seen in 
tion at his Manufactory. 





T° BRICKMAKERS. —TO. BE SOLD, in 


conseunence a nd pave been taken for ae 


works, 6 eae Rica Se eee ee pumps, ra 
runneé! L ee Us ree. e. 0) 
gearing ete, if required, a » Toe enty-h nese be 


{ying 

nances, used 

ne seen in full work, by applying vs MA 1 BOWDEN, 
Auedonian may be seen Holloway.” , 


BCE: —Some ca capital Stock, Grizzle, and | near 


Bricks FOR SA delivered, by art 
of the Three Addr dress to ¥.Z. Office of * whe nek ‘ L Work: 
street, C ‘ovent-garden. 

T UTON and DUNSTABLE, BEDFORD- 
SHIRKE.—BUILDING LAND.—TO BE SOLD or LET, on 
BUILDING LEASES, by Tender, several plots of Land, eligibly 











situate in and near the towns of Luton - D3 the 
county of Bedford.—For Py apply to LL, Esa. 

51, Old Broad-street, London; Messrs. OTTO iN, Architects, = 
Whitehall- lace, London ; or'to Mr. CUMBERLAND, 

Luton, ‘Beds. enders will Seo ae Seth day of 
MARCH next. 





USWELL HILL, HORNSEY.—A Plot 
of heme 2 ee BUILDING GROUND TO = woud 
in the localit 5 rutnns 66 Soaks depth 


M.. 


above 
160 apm ea be mpeg to T. B. 14, Uwens-row, 


Nae near the Crystal Palace.—TO 
BE SOLD, THREE FREEHOLD HOUSES, in » com: 
apply to Mr. FREDERIC LETT, Architect, 


SRERHOLDS for ALL CLASSES in ALL 


SOUNTIES—The CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCINTY, 
33, NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND.—The fifth Fy within 
been made 








| 


five months, bas just ood-green, All 
perso! desi of obtaini: ts on this e ble estate, 
may iagare thes at, by peying w gup shares in ti lig and 
138, 6d. for tears, cos or before WEDNESDA the cand 
MAR parti ape i ane o advantages, of the the LI 
DRAWING for RIG 
Top one ee 
4 oe . 
9 wey NELAGH, in the chair, being the § N 
UARTERLY MEET of the Conservative Society. , 
pol Woed-qreen, 501 property is a ce wie Meer yer ~ r three 
ions on the North Eastern lroads, 
aod is at a easy rent tases Teas iecanar, Hepteania. Miakala| 
Edmonton, &c. 





aaeet at of ae: Riper’, < 





RESIDE: NOE rent = peclous 3 the reception and 
be aitache ety paiaiaen and 
c. 

terms to be diet tod. ei be preter pes Mann, Bookseller, 39, 
Cornhill. 

ANTED to INVEST, two Thousand 

Pounds in Ground-Rents of Leasehold 

» Mount-street, 


Botan well beet to Mr. Ree 


REEHOLDS.— WANTED, to INVEST | & 





_ from 3,0001. to 5,0007. in the ase of freehold p rooorw ia 
the city of London, or any of the home counties.— 
be forwarded te THOMAS DEANE, Esq. 


» 18; within’. 








CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. | 
or many 


QEaAN for SALE, suitable for a-Church, | 


whoo 168.5 tai ins 15 stops, to 0,2 f 
aig ie pee 

with a Sg ea eg RY 
er, Wea Tnachotes Tomen 


Sat MILL MANUFACTORY, 


Cae enton  WORSS AM and 00. invite the attention of all 
‘wood to the > sel 





wing, , and 





over those now im use, 
ee 
ARTIFICIAL STONE CHIMNEY- 
ECES.—Neat chamber chim: ney-ploces, eves, moulded jambs, 

patel and alt, Sor Ba. i sak, fre ob at. Newoastle-on- 
cubeptyeasion So eBieiendkacar wea WinkiaaoR Pa Prudhoe 





RRA COTTA.—Vases, Capitals, 
mene dc maauthetured rics nmin rea 


wie at No. 1, Praed. 





—— UILDE ee 
ee HILL and SON, of 88 and 89, 


Charing-cross, have the snout extensive 
ae ene athe 








Mes ~ 
Say with back- 
pre ig ng UP ,and. Work- 
wan eae his charge 








‘use, sO as to make one’s own 





IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 
< —— 

















amen CAST-IRON. CHIMNEY- 
HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring 
PY owen beget X <a the Flue, and rendering smoky chimneys 

gues ete eaten building. 


i 
srikon: i heed acontiogt tie with overflow-pipe, 8s. 6d. 


CAST-IRON 
RON PIPES and connections for gas, water, and liquid 


manu 
RaiN-WATER PIPE and EAVE oor at wholesale 

prices. Also, 0-G S, veners, Sash-weights, FITTINGS, 
and COLUMNS with 


Pumps tomb railing, ene 
ehiend ou wuites: Bs iron’ wir Cofino castings, in stock, at 





AILEY'S “SMOKE GUARD,” ie 


REGISTERED, Tot et Be, CURE OF SMOKY 


‘instead 
other 
her 3 5; w iy ahaa Solicitor, ato ete Tyaal, Cler tothe tald 


























recommends it P= the use of 
es, Oe wherewsr warenth ta required. Alsa, 
Mc age A iy aig SUN-STOVE, 

to burn coke, sui wht churches, 











REAT set DRAWING. 
ROOM GRATES and FENDERS to which the @RZAT 
or COUNCIL, MEDAL was AWARDED. 


ate BENHA®. and SONS beg to intimate that these beautifal 
Stoves and Fendevs which 2 ey ae ae 
their BX' IVE SHOW-ROOMS, and a invite 
- - - 

ABM AIR coton, ommamental for CHURCH HALLS, &e. &. 
imam in 0 ornamental in a. and thoroughly 
J. WEN 8’ MANUFACTORY and SHOW- 
ROOMS 19, WE ase REET, CAVEN DISH-SQUARE. 





Ra 7 COOKING A. APPARA- 
‘The IMPRO AMIEL it Non wit re sara 












te. "| Waa oe LE “Cate 





SaPORtinT 30 THE TRADE HOF 


Rein net — HOT-AIR pene bn hd Mh ikke. of 
te 
up by con‘ or . 3 are eee be seen 


o's Pump-row, Old 
, No. 3, Pump-row, Old-street-road, — road. 











te tino,t J. SONS, frou 
on, near the South 








OANS, To esirous of ob 
_— Agas ae wage spor sing 
are cx 2 to examine’ the 


B TUAL SU SSORIPTIO. pte ats 


obtained on application the British or tetenl Life Office, ier 
Bri lackfriars. ee ee ee 


&. 





Note.—Four new classes are now in course 0! 
Lenden, 


and will immediately 


MALL, -INVESTMENTS WANTED, 

i canetene sh, ees sige 
pegs it a dene iA oltcatlong to Bond stsect, 
ERTHYR TYDFIL LOCAL BOARD of 


BPALEE —WaNtED. to BORROW, on ae security 
the rates of the district, bg. sum of 70,0002. at a rate of iuterest rj 














— 


ATENT VULCANIZED INDI BS 
UBBER TUBING, for Gas 














application, post free. 
TO ieee enen CHEMISTS, | 
Ae oe UILDERS, &. ate 


ANDREW CLARK ani COMPANY, 
PLUMBERS, 


THE BEAR GARDEN LEAD WORKS, SOUTHWARK, 
Invite the attention icp > supataareamentnaendiet wp 


method 
UNITING LEAD TO LEAD WITHOUT SOLDER, 


Leaden Chambars, or any leaden vessels, made or repaired by: 
this process, making them complete, without the introduction of 
any foreign metal. 


ons 


PLUMBERS and yee. an be SUPPLIED with 
SHEET LEAD and PIPE, to 


EXCHANGED for OLD Una on the LOWEST TERMS. 
Meeson, Brothers,. 
4 ! 










RCH 


ol fair, bo Strat 


SB fmcre a» PATENT PROPELLING 
PENCILS. —A Peneil in 











= 


cae 


ize 
oe for COVERING ROOFS 


Sizes 





ehes sens 
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GLASS. 


OMAS MILLINGTON, Importer of Foreign Sheet Glass, requests attention to the present Prices, which is 15 per cent. cheaper, and 


beéter than that of English 


Ba Capenaeetens eas cebu ee a1 16 6 In sises 40 by 
0 o} 


te included. 
Smaller size at less price per case. 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, 


CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS, 


Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. Genuine White jaed, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c, 


Tariffs of the above on application 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopagate-street Without, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &. 


HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE Q@LASS&, 


1-8th thick, or 2Ibs. to the foot; 8-16ths, or $lbs.; and 1-4th, or 4Ibs. to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, eget RAILWAY STATIONS, eS eg SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


tt being universally admitted that Glass in Roots of a permanent character og eee an 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS G 





een nee senate 


Po Sa Tathing twe pounds te the foot, Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS poate COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE is sizes expres for Rid 
4 when used in G 
wasacleh tod Meo of oll Lindy; ties 


joo Factories, We for whie 
aS ean cin eerie 


Sony HARTLEY Pand 06, Wes — lane Works 


lower cost than 





g scorching gowars ia NONTRANSEARENGY a wa aaa or is einontay “ettebte toe the Glanive of Conny; 


Piste—-May 1, 1891. 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND ‘Cor! ’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 


Will be forwarded Gratis, on emer par " 
Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sun 


erland ; or 


st-paid,”’ to 
eet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 











yay RS TABLE-GLASS, Chandeliers, 





ba Ae Cane Oxford-st 
‘birmingham res 
Btiy-eat and yout and cugraved Creat variety, 
gas, A large stock of foreign ornamental 





to call the 


LOW PRICES 


“ W. Tk JACKSON 
5 ae te BRITISH PL 


gh oo Sis oa A 


i tai ariced 


for —All 
Sureh, decoration. 
aS eke. ee wee ” 


LATE GLASS.—ALFRED GOSLETT 


P to inform trade the Plate Glass 
Zarit Hat reoutl underroae a comple revi Sahecs 
Gees 


for esti- 
warehouse, 








AMES "MILES'S ‘cheap ENGLISH and 
REIGN WINDOW. Ys WARRHOUBE, 16, arch 
140 16 aes Geese ari 

Se per ee plates Hl ROUGH PLATE; 





saad lead pe; chloe 
mock of a ude Cueto end near 
ity. or taken in ex Sashes glazed and 


; 
in al very low prices, in any 


FOREIGN SHEET GLASS, 
packed in 200-feet Cases 


sizes, about 40 by 30—1L 18s. case included. 
GLABS TILES, 





3 of an inch thie, 
packed in cases containing 50—21. 5s. per ease. 
JAMES PHILLIPS AND CO. 

116, Bishopagate-street Without. 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS.— 


secant be igo Ea 


Sve ica Ge tae ak and present, 
ce oes 





vis. from 12s, 64. 
SHOW-ROOMS 





rT} BUR 

om nic af ex 
One tb \ Died 
eye 


we 





a gga GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


: eee Sven 


NB. wetinate and —. 





al 
22 EBD, wt 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
SS eelng Pree WOODS 2 the Patent Desic- 


cati Git Fed,” Bpuniah and Hon 


a ag cam, iarnetre, Birch, Beech, 


I. gudures B'S Deptt, 7. 


ains- 
Veneers. Flooring 





sna ES | 


ina The money | of 


mec ame TEAL S| far 


EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
Gee ie, eae, aera Pn a 
sé his Manufactory ei of ite kind aoe ctabiisived  o 


0} 
FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
a vv 


of Seams 5 inh to 25 inch iek, 
eee aaa 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of WELL- 
SEASONED. PAY. PR PREPARED WHITE and YELLO 
BATTEN FLOORING a large apank of SCAFFOLD 
POLES, FOR SALE, at & low price a R No. 3 Wharf, 
Slates, and slate Slat a hie ke brekaees 

and Slate &e. at the lowest remunerative 
P. ST DINON wai CO. an amgge ME erties py pod Me 
execution of country orders, 


NGLISH and FOREIGN TIMBER and 








a. per 
h 
Mat even per load, and all ‘other descriptions 
Apple to Mee MAY, 90, Leadenhall-street. 


Roper WARD begs ito o intimate he has 


the Trade, to DigPOst OF 4 RIVAT A TREATY | 
very ci prices, the remainder o: ary consisting of a Ia 
Sarde Oeste and wae . *Chietinns . Igllow and white 
yellow deals, ‘Archangel ow planks, fa. sh chtouid if not be dix 
_—s of privately, it will aS 4 Public Auction, at ihe seat 
Gove tatosded fo tnd sas Bele’ Borsatden Kew Base 
the Bricklayers’ Arma. 





—— 


M. late THOMAS WARD, SASH and SHOP 
@ FRONT MANUFACTURER and JOINER to the 
TRADE, 198, Upper 


St. Luke's, 
Estab! 18%, 

















PREPARED FLOORING.-ALFRED 
to the 
to 











EASONED FLOORING PLANED to a 
width patent machinery, 








cocecsceest® DO TF oe  scevscecerees 


lw iw 


Ae Se pet cee eae 


London. 
ABRCHBUTT 2 age ATKINSON, St. Pancras Saw- Cam- 
ancras-road, cloge to the Goods of 
orthern Railway. 


the Great Northe 
Oars a G DEAL TO 10 IMITATE ALL 
KINDS of WOODS. It ete and will stand 


We MAGIOWS Bia Btaine mss may be had's Wis wT Jamen 


HE GENERAL WOOD- CUTTING 
COMPANY, TIMBER W 
WING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 








xiv SOS 
iS edition 6; tee Reis ean 
thelt roachinery enables thom to, exeoute very 


mealtant, fom sale na gee 
"epee ae com 


Ibe forrarded on recto 
URRAND’S = BONDED and SUFFER- 
F.” TI ous, cosa in Wo 


Timbe! 
&c. ; and the Outside 
Seiten eee 











rise 


ss 
E4 


GARY’S. 





processes 
i conveyance, or re-shi ben coe | aay 
Seat d. earn Pee Yo 


Seale of charges an particular of P.. a. 
Buperintenden the "Whatts. 0 Mr. B 
suger ¥ e or at BURTS. Oflos 








Ras sire WoCD al Ie 
etiog out mag thee auperior iy over itner Tooling’ tht boon 
security, durability, and ey, ae 

noblemen whose mansions are herewith, am oad nei poy 


ents, where some are fixed 
square feet in one shutéer, ¢ aa. which are © ana closed in-s 
ne wer ee ease, without the use of 


CBARLES 








WM. WATERLOW, 


of Sashes and Frames, 
to the Trade, 




















I phocountey. 


— 





N2: 18, CU IT OR- STREET, 
CHANCERY Ia 
— pa gn 
fRAnil Menifacturer, bee to inform 
































rkman- 
oe soale of 


sere fane or Ney . 
oc ioe the commit ota 
® postage stamp, a full 











re, 
teecuek 


BONARD SUGDEN, 


will be 





arts “of 


te race ral, tp an i tien of his BROCK of join 
we whch for es ed He material, and low 


Ps. wil be auty topo the ernie satiotlon. 

UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
ScRADU LES of PRICES, ‘WORKING DRAWINGS, &¢. 
siete DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &. 
PONTE ACTORS UNT -BOOKS 
and continuous 
ae ea bLOrH | dite atta BUILDERS, 
SURVEYORS, and ENGIN BERS, at 


i pareaaee and SONS, 65 to Tantenwall and 
Parliament-street, don. 








Contracts for the supply of large establishments. 











